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HAS BEEN DOUBLED 


American Nurseryman Issued Twice a Month 
TWENTY-FOUR TIMES A YEAR 





$1.50 per year; three years 
for $3.50. 
Canada and abroad : 50 cents extra per year 





Subscription Rates: 


‘*You are issuing a splendid Journal, covering the news of 
the trade from coast to coast. Former President E. S. Welc h, 
Ameriean Association of Nurserymen. 

Ralph 1’. Olcott, founder of American Nursery 
‘‘The dean of Nursery Trade Journalists, 
who, since June, 1898—a quarter of a century—has boosted 
all the tfme for the interests of all the nurserymen.’’—Former 
President John Watson, American Association of Nurserymen. 


Edited by 
Trade Journalism. 





: NUMBER OF EDITIONS 
| 
3 


NE CAN only act in the light of present knowledge. 
Until you know of the existence of such « Nursery Trade 
} Journal as the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN you must act with 








such knowledge as you have. 

It is for this reason that we are glad to acquaint you with 
this publication. It speaks for itself; but if you would have 
corroborative proof, ask any prominent Nurseryman. 


Calls for back numbers come in almost every mail. Many cannot 
be supplied, as editions have been exhausted. The only safe way 
is to see that your subscription is paid for in advance. 
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THE SEMI-MONTHLY 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


24 ISSUES PER YEAR 


Advertisements may be run: 


In the first of the month issue each month; or 
In the fifteenth of month issue each month; or 
In both first and fifteenth issues of each month. 


Advertising rates the same for each issue: 


One inch, 1x2; ........ $1.40 Quarter page, 6x3i.... $10.00 
One column, 12x2} .... 14.00 Half page, 6x7! ....... 20.00 
Eighth page, 3x3 6.00 Full page, 12x7i ...... 40.00 


Term Discount: 12 mo., 10% 
Above rates and discount are for advertising placed directly 
with the publisher. 


The flat rate of $1.40 per column inch ie charged for any space 
contracted through an agency. 


Forms close: 


On the 27th for the first of the month issue. 
On the 12th for the fifteenth of month issue. 


‘*A paper which gives the best value for the money to the 
reader will give the best value to the advertiser as well. I 
don’t think there is any argument about the soundness of this 
view.’’—H. Dumont, Chieago, II]., in Printer’s Ink. 


Preferred positions in Cover and other space 
are available at 26 per cent. over card rates. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---September 15, 1918 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—Communications on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; also articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
or Horticultural associations. We aiso shall be pleased to re- 
nce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
I Storage Houses, Office Buildings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 








WHAT THIS MAGAZINE STANDS FOR—Clean chronicling of 
commercial news of the Planting Field and Nursery. An honest, 
fearless policy in harmony with the growing ethics of modern 
business methods, 

Co-operation rather than competition and the encouragement 
of all that makes for the welfare of the trade and of each of its 
units, 

Wholesome, clean-cut, ring true independence. 





« 
4 Trees and Plants, P 
§ will be returned promptly. 

ADV ERTISING—Advertising forms 
27th of each month, If proofs are wanted, 





P an exception 
zaged in C 





2 Journal of Commercial Horticulture, quality 





postal or express money order is used, 


RALPH T. OLCOTT 
Editor and Manager 





traits of Individuals, etc. 


close 


mercial Horticulture—the carlot 
> is concentrated class circulation of high chara 


All photographs 


- INDEPENDENT AND FEARLESS—‘AMERICAN NURSERY- 
on the 12th and MAN” is not the official journal of any organization. It there- 
copy should be on fore makes no distinction in favor of any. It is untrammeled 












hand one week earlier. Advertising rate is $1.40 per column- in its absolutely 
width inch, | 
2 “AMERICAN NURSERY MAN” is distinctive in that it reaches } 
list and covers the field of the business man ticular enterprise. 


perator. Here 
cter—the Trade 
rather than quan- } 


its dealings. 


independent position and is the only 
Trade publication which is not owned by 
SE This Magazine has no connection whatever with a par- 


Nursery 
nurserymen, 


Absolutely unbiased and independent in all 


Though it happens that its place of publication is in the east- 
ern section of the country, it is thoroughly 


National in its char- 


aneter and International in its circulation. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 






tity. 
( “AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will not accept advertisements ! Its news and advertising columns bristle with announcements 
that do t represent reliable concerns, ' from every news corner of the Continent, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS —“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” will be sent } It represents the results of American industry in one of the 
4 to any address in the United States for $1.50 a year; to Canada ' greatest callings—Cor ercial Horticulture in all its phases of 
or abroad for $2.00 a year. Add ten cents unless bank draft, | Nursery Stock, Orchard and Landscape Planting and Distribu- 
Three years, $3.50 in U.S tion, 


39 State Street, 


Rochester, N. Y. 








American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchasers 


Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
$1.00 per issue. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 
CALIFORNIA 


line of high grade roses. 
INDIANA 

Cc. M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
—General line of fruit and ornamental nur- 
sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees in 
almost any size wanted. 

H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, 
Tree Specialists. 


Vincennes—Cherry 


ILLINOIS 

ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY, ONARGA 
—Lining out stock, Barberry, Forsythia, Phil- 
| adelphus, etc.; Ibota Privet. 

L. F. DINTELMANN, BELLEVILLE—Fruit 
and Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Hedge 
Planis. Peony roots, Gladiolus bulbs, both 
home-grown and imported. Simplex tree 
baler, $20. 

IOWA 

SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—General line of high grade nursery 
stock. 

KANSAS 

E. P. BERNARDIN, PARSONS—General line 

of fruit and ornamental Nursery Stock. 
KENTUCKY 

WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices on ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosn or Black 
Locust Seedliugs in any quantity. 

H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS, LEXING- 
TON—Ornamental Trees and Shrubs; Fruits 


Cherry Trees 


We offer for sale our usual supply of first- 
class one year, two and three year 


CHERRIES 








roots. 
Send us a list of your wants 
H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 
Vincennes, Indiana 
NO MATTER WHAT 


Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 
ford to be without ‘‘ American Nurseryman”’ | 
declared by leading Nurserymen throughout 
the country to be 5 ee question the most 
able and valuable Nursery Trade Journal 
published 

Twelve and one-half cents a month by the 
year. Twenty-four issues a year. 





A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 


“Think it the best money we have 
ever spent.”’ 
For full particulars write 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
86 Pine St., New York City 


HOWARD ROSE COMPANY, HEMET—Full 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for | 
landscape work Both Mahaleb and Mazzard | 


W. B. COLE, PAINESVILLE—Evergreens a 


MASSACHUSETTS Specialty. A choice lot frequently trans- 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- | planted. 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, | OREGON 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, ete. PORTLAND WHOLESALE NURSERY CO., 
E PORTLAND—General line of Fruit and Orna- 
MICHIGAN mental Nursery Stock; Nursery Supplies. 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SON CO., MONROE— TENNESSEE 


Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, MeMINN- 
VILLE, TENN.—Forest Seedlings & Sirubs, 
Box Elder, Catalpa, Locust, Poplar and Wal- 
nuts, Altheas, Barberry, Privets, Deutzias, 


WILD BROTHERS NURSERY CO., SAR- Weigelias, Wisteria, etc. 

COXIE—Pennant brand Peonies and other IRG 

Ornamental Stock. VIRGINIA 
ee ee ae Fost ad WwW. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
THE INTERNATIONAL P. B. C. MEG. CO. | vet. General line of high grade nursery stock, 


of S19 8S, Cottage St., INDEPENDENCE, MO., 
will be pleased to SHOW you how to prevent 
and CURE, Blight, SAN JOSE SCALE, CANK- 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


ER WORM, and BORERS, in fruit trees. 
| Write for 26 page booklet, FREE. KANSAS 
. . _ J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and 
i NEW YORK. 4 = ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
JACKSON & PERKI"* COMPANY, NEW-| pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 
\CK—Orvamentals, roses, cleman tree 
heycdiangeas, perennials, ete. Agents for for- 
sal houses selling French fruit tree seed- CHERRIES, ETC. 


i ev Belgian Azaleas, exetic piants, ete. 


iw HOLESAL E ONLY. 


INDIANA. 


, s é Ww. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, 
W. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highert |one and two year. General line of other 
grate stock of Fruit and Ornamental trees, stock. 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreens, Vines, ete. Cata- H. M. Ss ' awe ; * 
Rew “| saTentan — > . SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
re a EST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH Cherry trees a specialty; one and two years 
“ . old. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals: 


Apple Seed: Kansas Apple Seedlings; F ruit 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from SMALL FRUITS 
promipent French grower. MARYLAND 
semenee —_— CHARLES M. PETERS, SALISBURY— 
NEW JERSEY Grape Vines of highest grade; in great va- 
PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, | riety. 
N. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock. OHIO 
European importations. 
W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
OHIO thing in small fruit plants. Ask fer price list. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery. Issue catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists in 
whatever we propagate. 

FARMERS NURSERY COMPANY, TROY— 
Evergreens and a general line of Ornamentals 
and Fruit Trees. 


SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty 





of persuasion which lies dormant in all men, | 


j}and train your magnetic qualities for use in 
your daily work. Read “How to Develop 
Power and Personality in Speaking,” Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close 
your deals on the spot by making your talk 
count. Thus you will gain access to a prolific 
field of new business, and will take larger 


and fuller orders from your established trade. | 


Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. V 


‘$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
ublished. Every State; Canada and 
oreign. Based on official sources. 

Revised to date. Lies flat, facilita- 

ting thecopying of addresses. Other 

improvements. 


NEW EDITION READY NOW 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 by 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Commercial Horttculture 





American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Rochester, N. Y.| 


Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 
BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H— 
All kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon application. 


Principles and Practice 





PRUNING 


A highly valuable book by an expert 
420 pages. 3824 Illustrations. Indexed 
Will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price: $2.00 
American Fruits Publishing Co., Inc. 
39 State St., RocHESTER, N. Y. 


NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen 
desiring to keep in touch with commercial horti- 


and Seedmen | 


culture in England and the continent of Europ | 


Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


‘HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great 
Britain and the cream of the European firms. 
Impartial reports of all novelties, etc. Paper free 
ie vecet t bn $1.00, covering cost of postage {cents 

s the A.isa purely trade medium, spp! 8 
dhould. with the subscription, send a cope @ 
catalogue or other evidence that they belong . 4 
nursery or seed trade, 


| Established 1883 
| 4 & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 
} 
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W. T. HOOD & CO. 
OLD DOMINION NURSERIES RICHMOND, VA. 


WE OFFER FOR FALL 1918 


— 


A Luxury Becoming a Popular Food 


HERE never was a time when Nut Culture occupied so 
large a place in the public mind. The war has accentu- 
ated tenfold the advantages of crops so valuable for food 

and so profitable for the grower as nuts. Demand for the 
AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL is insistent and indicates clear- 
ly the marked interest in the subject throughout the country. 
Nut Culture is the most interesting and most rapidly growing 





A complete line of Nursery Stock. 
Peach trees, Apple trees etc, 
of Norway Maples, Pin Oaks, 
Spruce, Peach Seed, Tenn. and N. C. 
Peach Seedlings size of lead pencil. 





Special prices on 
We also offer a nice line 
Oriental 
California and Amoor River Privet, 1 and 2 yr. Norway 


Send us your list for quotations 


The U.S. 
tions in the United 
Planes etc. 
sumer. 


Naturals. Also 


favor as a food. 


American 








branch of Horticulture. 
Department of Agriculture says: 


some species of nut trees cannot be successfully grown.” 
E. M. Vail, Kewanee, Il!,, says:—‘"N 

single number of the AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL, 

a aealer in nats, disseminator of trees or tree grower, or only a con- 

In every number some one article is worth the subscription, 

No article in the list of former luxuries is growing so fast in popular 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., 39 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 


f : ‘ “There are few sec- 
States suited to agricultural purposes in which 


o nut lover can afford to miss a 
whether he is 


$1.50 
2.10 


Subscription, 
Adveg. per inch, 


Nut Journal 








Special for Fall 1918 


Cornus Elegantissima, 2-3 and 3-4 ft. 
Also Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants 
in good assortment. 


T. R. NORMAN, 





Painesville, Ohio 


Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 


does not include advertisements of books or 


: 


Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing 
Lists. It also contains vital suggestions how to ad- 
vertise and sell profitably by mail. Counts and 
prices given on 6000 different national Lists, cover- 
ing all classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., 
Hardware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. is valuable 
ference Book Write for it. 

Strengthen Your Advertising Literature. 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Salcs 
Promotion Service will improve both your plan 
and copy, thus insuring maximum profits. 
Submit your literature for preliminary anal- 
ysis and quotation—no obligation. 


teeter egeytife 


















Mailing 


Coniferous Evergreens 


In Sixty Varieties 


Broad leaved Evergreen Trees and Shrubs 
in 40 varieties. Plants for forcing purpose, 
as Jap Azaleas, Deutzia Gracilis, Double 
Flowering Peaches and Apples. Hydrangea 
P. G. and Otaksa, Clematis, Wisteria, Bignon- 
las, English Ivy, Euonimus Radicans, Etc. 


AUDUBON NURSERY 


P. 0. Box No. 731 














other articles. a4 t Ss St.Louis WILMINGTON, N.C. 
. - 9 . . - 
American Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 
Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 
123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
American Apple Orchard Gardening for Pleasure Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard.. -75 
 - Se ee 1.35 By Peter Henderson........ ce 2 Principles of Agriculture--Bailey.. 1.40 
American Fruit Culturist Gardening for Profit—Henderson.. 1.65 Productive Orcharding—F.C. Sears 1.85 
By John J. Thomas......... 2.65 Grape Grower’s Guide—cChoriton.. 90 Propagating of Plants 
Pre aN Grape Culture Grape Culturist—A. S. Fuller...... 145 By Andrew S. Fuller.......... 1.65 
By fT. ¥. Weneen 2.15 Greenhouse Construction—Taft 1.75 Principles of Fruit Growing 
tte Seppe at ce : Greenhouse Management—tTaft.... 1.75 By De. Le. B, BAG. .wscccces 1.90 
American Grape Growing and Wine Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters Pruning Manual 
Making—George Husmann.... 1.65 Ets.” eee 15 By Dr. L. H. Bailey........... 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual How To Know Wild Fruits Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.16 
By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.15 By M. G. Peterson............ 165 Rose—H. B. Ellwanger ........... 1.40 
Art of Landscape Architecture injurious Insects—F. L. Washburn 2.15 Sales Promotion By Mall.......... 2.15 
St ES ciate ars on aie ance a te 3.80 Insecte and Insecticides—Weed... 1.65 Small! Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller 1.15 
American Peach Orchard Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard.... 3.45 Soilse—E. W. Hilgard.............. 4.25 
ee ae Ws MEMS one cacccncaes 1.35 Irrigation Farming Soils—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ...... 2.00 
Awakening of Business By Lucius M. Wilcox.... Se Gabel EE, Ge nvccateseoveveve 1.65 
Edward N. Hurley, Irrigation for the Orchard Soils—By Charles W. Burkett..... 1.40 
Chairman Fed. Trade Com’n... 2.15 By Henry Stewart............ 1.15 Soils, Handling and Improving 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants Land Drainage—Joseph H. Jeffrey. 1.40 By S. W. Fietcher........ ; 2.36 
Be Cy Ee. BIOMR 2 ccccccscscvcee 1.65 Landscape Beautiful—Waugh...... 2.15 Spraying Crope—C. M. Weed...... 75 
Bush Fruits—-By F. W. Card....... 1.90 Landscape Gardening—Waugh.... .90 Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Business by Mail—Promotion Meth- Making Horticulture Pay Edited by Dr. L. H. Batley. In six 
RE cen ihn wales aden baad eae 2.15  & § Qh re 1.65 volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 
California Fruits and How to Grow Manual of Fruit Diseases text engravings. 96 sepia half- 
Them—E. J. Wickson, A.M.... 3.15 L. R. Hessler, H. H. Whetzel.. 2.15 tones. 500 collaborators. May 
Citrus Fruits and Culture Manual of Fruit Insects be had on installment payments 36.00 
By H. Harold Hume.......... 2.65 M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 2.15 Strawberry Culture—S. W. Fletcher 1.65 
Citrus Fruits—J. E. Coit.......... 2.15 Manua! of Gardening Strawberry Growing 
Country Life Movement—Bailey... 1.40 ee Se rere 2.15 DW DR sis «sak cnccnacen 1.90 
Conquest of the Tropics Manures & Fertilizers Successful Fruit Culture 
By Frederick Upham Adams.. 2.15 Ee 1.75 By Samuel T. Maynard...,.... 1.35 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture Modern Propagation of Tree Fruits Systematic Pomology—Waugh..... 1.40 
By E. V. Wilcox-C. B. Smith... 3.75 TH. CBIOWR occ ccccccesccccs 165 Text Book of Entomology 
Dwarf Fruit Treee—Waugh........ 76 Modern Strawberry Growing Sa 3 Sere 4.75 
Fertilizers and Crops By Albert E. Wilkinson....... 1.35 Ten Acres Enough—I. P. Roberts.. 1.15 
By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke........ 2.65 Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 3.45 +popicaAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 
Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees.. 1.65 Nursery Book Se x i0n ance veaneesc 2.40 
Field Notes on Apple Culture Bey De. Ke TE. BOB. oc cssccccs 1.65 The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
By Dr. L. H. Bailey........... 90 Nut Culturist—Andrew S. Fuller.. 1.65 Rati 4.15 
First Principles of Soil Fertility Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 1.65 Tropical Agriculture—Nicholls.. 1.65 
ff. Peer 1.15 Outlook to Nature—Bailey........ 1.40 
Forest Planting—H. N. Jarchow.. 1.65 Parsons on the Rose—-Parsons.... = A paper which gives the best value 
Forcing Book Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton....... . 
By Dr. Sg - _ ae 1.40 Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn 1.15 for the money to the reader will give 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions Physical Properties of Soil the best value to the advertiser as well. 
W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 1.65 er Bh, GB Bs es evacveessgs .65 | don’t think there is any argument 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions - Plant Breeding, — Edition ass about the soundness of this view.—H. 
By Paddock-Whipple ......... 1. oy De. Ea. Bee Bs neccacesss Y “ 
Fruit Garden—P. Barry........... 1.65 Plant Propagation: Greenhouse and Dumont, Chicago, Ill, in Printer’s tnk. 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing Nursery Practice—M. G. Kains 1.65 = 
Ry 1. A. Wes ovivcccccccens 1.35 Plums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 1.65 Say you saw it in 
Fumigation Methods Plant Physiology—-B. M. Duggar... 1.75 THIS PUBLICATION 
ee 1.65 Practical Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 1.65 be J 
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A Complete 
Variety List 


a 


ORNAMENTALS, FRUITS, EVERGREENS 
ROSES 
CLEMATIS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS_ : 


FOR 


NURSERYMEN ORCHARDISTS 
DEALERS GARDENERS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rochester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 70 Years 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 
Market Development Fund. 








FOR FALL 1918 





Ornamentals, Shade Trees 
Evergreens, Perennials 
Fruits, etc. 


A LARGE STOCK OF THE FOLLOWING 


Cherry Trees, - - - - 2 yr. 
Apple Trees - - - 2 and 3 yr. 
Peach Trees, - - - - 1 yr. 
Norway Maple up to 2 in. 
American Elm all sizes 


Write for special prices on car lots 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 











The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Kentucky 








The Monroe Nursery 


Established 1847 
Offers a fine stock of 


Apple Cherry 
Peach Berberis 


Spirea Van Houtte 
Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 
Will be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 
MONROE, MICH. 


We are subscribers to the Nurserymen’s 





Market Development Fund. 














AMERICAN GROWN 
LINING OUT STOCK 


The cost of Importing will far exceed eur price for home- 
grown stock. Furthermore, our plants will give you a better 
stand. 

Deutzia Gracilis, 





well rooted, $25.00 per M 


Deutzia Lemonei, ‘‘ 25.00 per M 
Hydrangea P. G. ‘‘ 5 - - 25.00 per M 
Hydrangea Arb. Sterilis, well rooted 30.00 per M 
Philadelphus Aurea, és sy 30.00 per M 
Spirea Anthony Waterer ‘‘ “ 25.00 per M 


Write tor complete list. 


ONARGA NURSERY COMPANY 
CULTRA BROS., Mgrs. 


ONARGA, ILLINOIS 














SOMETHING YOU NEED 


Well grown 
Priced right 
SPIREA VAN HOUTTEI 
COMMON SNOWBALL 
COTONEASTER 
FORSYTHIAS 
BARBERRIES 

WEIGELIAS 

TAMARAX 


A large stock We have 
In all sizes 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET 
NORWAY SPRUCE 
CONCORD GRAPE 
SILVER MAPLE 
SUGAR MAPLE 
SYCAMORE 
RED BUD 


DOGWOOD MAHONIAS 
CYPRESS SYRINGAS 
LARCH ARALIA 
ASH SUMAC 
ELM LILAC 
IRIS PEONIES 
and our usual supply of similar stock found in a complete nursery. 


H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


“In the Land of the Blue Grass.” 
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Comment On Current Topics 


From time to time we have directed the 
attention of our readers to the importance 
of producing in America, in the greatest 
practicable degree, the stock upon which to 
propagate trees and plants to be sold from 
That 


ing done along the line of such production, 


nurseries. something at least is be- 


we have been able to report. 


The advertising pages of this issue of 


the American Nurseryman give further proof 
that enterprising nursery concerns are mak- 
provide the want 


ing successful effort to 


in large measure. We refer particularly to 


the page announcement by the D. Hill 
Nursery Company, Dundee, Ill, in this 
issue. Now is the time when the propagat- 


ing industry in America should be en- 


couraged to the utmost: and for these 
reasons: 
1. European nurserymen are greatly 


handicapped by the war in the production 


of seedlings. 


2. It is not practicable to ship nursery 


stock across the Atlantic as in normal 


times. 


3. Government restriction of imports 


has been proposed on account of insects and 
diseases. 
Ameri- 


4. Government aid in developing 


can propagation seems probable and the 


Trade 


of tending to arrive at practical results at 


Nursery should do its part by way 


as early a date as may be in order to be 
prepared for commercial nursery stock de- 
mand at the conclusion of the war, an in- 
timation of greatly increased demand com- 
ing in the form of a plan for government 
lands upon a very 


reclamation of waste 


large scale. 


In considering this subject, aside from 


foreign conditions and aside from Federal 


Government plans, it should be observed 
that the question of imported nursery stock 
is very closely connected with the Market 
Development Plan. Nurserymen who sub- 
scribe to the Development Fund naturally 
expect tangible returns for their money. 
Not that they expect immediate definite re- 
turn as in the case of some other kinds of 
investment, but they expect returns direct 
to them eventually in the form of increased 


business—for them; not for foreign growers. 


To be sure, it will be argued that greater ~ 


American demand will warrant correspond- 
ingly greater purchases abroad; but if that 
increased demand can be met by produc- 
tion of stock from the start on American 
soil,so much the better—as to cost and the 


risks of importing, even in peace times. 


These should mind. 


Propagating nurserymen cannot be 


things be kept in 
expect- 
ed to take kindly to a condition which calls 
Market 


time 


for their money in support of the 


Development Plan and at the same 


fosters action in Washington which may 


strangle their business with foreign com- 


petition. If the American nurserymen really 
must be dependent upon the foreign grower 


to a large extent, well and good; and if 


the foreign grower can supply and is per- 


mitted by the Federal Government to ex 
port to this country, stock which for any 
reason is preferred to American grown 
stock, that is a matter of business and 
something which American growers must 
take good care to meet in regular course 
of business competition. But, if it can be 


proved that American nurseryman are not 
wholly or to a very considerable extent, or 
to any appreciable extent, dependent upon 
foreign and that seedlings of the 
kind 


America, 


growers 


now imported may be produced in 


why should they not be so pro 


duced? And what are we doing in this 


country to determine? 


It is for the reasons here set forth that 


we direct especially attention to the busi- 
Hill Nursery 


ness announcement of the D. 
Company in this issue. A very practical 
way to encourage and make profitable 


sincere efforts to produce in America that 
which has been procured abroad is to pat- 


ronize concerns which are doing this work. 


The cause is a worthy one. It deserves 
more than ordinary attention just at this 
time because of far-reaching effects. It is 


undoubtedly true that the sooner the Ameri- 
can Nursery Industry learn to stand on its 
and produce raw materials the 


own feet 


better off it will be. In the opinion of 


leading thinking mnurserymen, as_ this 
position is approached, many evils such as 
over-production with consequent low prices, 
and lack of eo-operation between whole- 
saler and retailer, will gradually disappear. 
With the trade operating wholly ona basis 
of American prices with raw materials, pro- 
duction and distribution will find itself on 
surer ground than ever before. 
* 7 o 


A cheerful view of conditions generally 
is expressed aptly by the Jackson & Per- 
Y., in its busi- 
We 
all realize that we are apt to see bugaboos 
Last win- 


kins Company, Newark, N. 


ness announcement in our last issue. 


when generally there are none. 
ter war conditions seemed to threaten cur- 
far be- 


business 


tailment of the nursery 


#1 


yond what was actually realized and trans- 
portation problems promised to be much 
worse than really were; while the Chicago 
looked like a 


time gathering and reflected a surprising- 


convention familiar peace 
ly marked spirit of optimism. 
ark 


have 


As the New- 


company points out, wholesale prices 


advanced some retail 
& P.” 


Speaking 


and so have 


prices (or they ought to), and if “J. 
stock will hold out, why worry? 
of retail prices, a 


retailer recently com- 


plained to the that the 
Well; 


thing for the 


writer wholesalers 


were advancing prices. there is but 


one obvious retailers to do 


in the face of costs! 


advancing 
- 


So many preparations have been placed 


upon the market for the cure of blight, 


and with small reason for their existence. 


that it is reassuring to learn that the 
Blight 
Independence, Mo., has this 


indorsement by the 


product of the International Pear 


Cure Mfg. Co., 


government authori- 


ties: “Go ahead and save more trees.” 


\propus of American propagation, it 


is to be noted that the Farmers’ Nursery 


Co., Troy, O., designates its propagating 


house as the “eradle for potted evergreens 


in this country,’” and that the Onarga Nur 


sery Co., Onarga, Ill., offers American 


grown lining out stock at prices much less 


than the cost of imported stock, and with 
The How- 


specializes in 


the promise of a superior stand. 


ard Rose Co., Hemet, Cal., 
American-grown roses for nursery planting 
and the Bay State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass., offers hardy native and hybrid 
And so 


a considerable beginning has been made. 


rhododendrons. it goes. At least 


+ * * 


A forcible plea for quality in nursery 


stock is made in the application of com- 


ment by President Babst of the American 


Sugar Refining Company, in the business 
announcement of the Princeton, N. J. Nur- 
series, in our last issue. “There is no 
question that good quality is remembered 
long after the price is forgotten.” Some- 
one has said that is why he reads so thor- 
issue of the American Nur- 


oughly every 


seryman! 





h- War Trade Board requires that nur- 
ser: stock shall be imported into the United 
under a permit 


from Canada only 


the Board. 


Staces 
issued by 


“We enjoy your publication which is up 
to the minute in every detail.”—H. F. Hillen- 
meyer & Sons, Lexington, Ky. 
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The following interesting communication 
indicates what might be done by nursery- 
men in other sections of the country by way 
of practical suggestions: 

Tacoma, Washington, 
August 14, 1918. 
Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen, 

Gentlemen:—We did not attend the re- 
cent convention at Portland, but upon in- 
quiring of one of the members who was 
there what had been done in regard to pub- 
licity his reply was that there was a good 
deal of talk about publicity, probably more 
than ever before, but as usual nothing was 
done. Now, gentlemen, what are we going 
to do about it? Are we going to go along 
year after year and never get away from 
the starting post? It seems to be a case 
that because we haven't any publicity we 
haven't any money, and because we haven’t 
any money we haven't any publicity. 

“Don’t talk about a work,” says General 
Goethals, “Begin it, and as you go on in its 
accomplishment half the problems at the 
start will solve themselves.” 

In the first place, if you will pardon our 
making the suggestion, we believe that in- 
stead of putting the matter of publicity in 
the hands of a committee composed of presi- 
dents and ex-presidents, who while very en- 
thusiastic about publicity at the conven- 
tions, find it convenient to forget all about 
it when they get home and interested in 
their own affairs, this matter be put in the 
hands of some of the nurserymen who are 
really interested and believe in the power 
of publicity—some of the younger men like 
Mr. Shawen,of Seattle, one of the landscape 
men, Mr. Burglehaus, of Sumner, Mr. Jack- 
son, of the Fresno Nursery Company, Mr. 
May of Yakima, the men who get out the 
advertising and catalogues of the Portland 
Seed Company, the Lilly Seed Company, the 
Morse Seed Company of San Francisco and 
anyone else who takes an interest in this 
matter. See that they have enough money 
at least to pay for a reasonable amount of 
letter paper, postage and clerical help to 
start with. Have this committee write the 
various Commercial Clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce, the School Boards, the Park 
Boards, some of the leading Women’s Clubs, 
the Rose Societies and other flower clubs 
and societies, asking their co-operation in 
making a more beautiful and fruitful Pacific 
Coast. Preach the gospel of fruitfulness 
and beauty. Tell the people about the fact 
that Mr. Hoover says that fruit is even more 
essential in the diet than potatoes, and that 
much of the ill health of the Belgians is due 
to the fact that they get no fruit in their 
diet. Educate the people to the healthful- 
ness of the new fruit drinks, and encourage 
grow and bottle their own fruit 
juices. Here in this Pacific Northwest we 
have a wonderful opportunity to boost the 
nursery business. ‘he Pacific Northwest 
Tourist Association is spending $120,000 ad- 


them to 


vertising this section as “The Playground of 
America” and the result will be that thous- 
ands—yes hundreds of thousands of tourists 
will come to this section from all parts of 
The city that presents the clean- 
est, the most attractive, the most beautiful 
appearance will draw the largest number 
of these tourists, and will be able to utilize 
its attractiveness in retaining many of these 
people as permanent residents. Encourage 
a friendly rivalry between Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane and the other Northwest- 
ern cities as to which city will become the 


the world. 


most beautiful in the next five years. Ask 
the Commercial Clubs and Chambers of 
Commerce to encourage the holding of 
flower shows—not only rose and dahlia 
shows—but flower shows, where are ex- 
hibited all kinds of flowers. This has been 
one of the great factors in making England, 
Flanders and other European countries a 
vast flower garden. People came from all 
over the world to see these “Cottage Gar- 
dens” and here in the Northwest we could 
have equally as attractive “homes and gar- 
dens” as they have in England. This can 
be started this year by correspondence, and 
another year when the nurserymen_ have 
awakened from their Rip van Winkle sleep 
and started to do business on modern busi- 
ness principles, viz. increased their prices 
to correspond with present day conditions 
and entered upon a promotion and publicity 
campaign—they will have money enough to 
employ some young aggressive broad-mind- 
ed up-to-date business man who will devote 
his time entirely to promotion and publicity 
work, clubs, school boards, asking and get- 
ting their co-operation in the work of mak- 
ing this country more fruitful and beautiful. 
There is no business on earth that presents 
the same opportunities as the nursery busi- 
there is no business, except the farm- 
where so little advantage is 
offered. The 
whatever they 


ness 
ing business, 
taken of the 
are 


opportunities 
newspapers glad to do 
can to help civic progress by giving what- 
ever space is needed to educate the people 
to appreciate the value and worth of the 
beautiful. We have found a fine spirit of 
co-operation among the department 
banks, and other advertisers whenever we 
have asked them for any favors in helping 
to create an interest in beautifying the city. 
Our Commercial Club and other organiza- 
tions have also shown a splendid disposition 
to help, lending their influence and support 
to a betterment association which we got 
well started just before the war broke out 
and which we intend to revive as soon as 
people are able to devote any time to such 
matters. You will find that in many cases 
all that is necessary is to “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” Don’t be so modest, gentlemen. 
Over-modesty will let others get ahead. 
Rather emulate the policy of Henry Ford in 
boosting his celebrated utility car. Many of 
the humorous stories in regard to the Ford 
car are have deliberately 
originated for publicity purpeses. Publicity 


stores 


said to been 


is the great psychological influence of 
modern development. As Mr. Henry W. 
Wack says 

“Aloofness, shrinking from _ fellow-men 


gains little and loses much. It is mot the 


¢ 


plan of nature, for nature is the greatest of 


because she produces nothing 
does not maintain its publicity de- 
Her flowers have perfume of in- 
lure that fertilizes 


fecundity; to 


advertisers, 
which 
partment. 
finite variety to which 
them into further 
their presence to bee, bird and insect life. 


proclaim 


They have color by which they may be dis- 


some have luminous attri 


This is intelligent floral pub 


tinguished, and 
butes at night. 
licity, not an accident. 

So it is with cities. If 
seen and known they must present their at- 
tractions. Cities must proclaim their reason 
for existence, their ideals and their genius 
for attainment. They will then “get a men- 
tal place on the map of all those who look 


they would be 


and listen.” 


Public service and industrial corporations 
have in the last few years availed them- 
selves of the power of publicity. They go 
directly to the people. They evidently find 
it effective for they are keeping at it. No 
less should cities make known their work 
and purposes if they are to progress in the 
modern competition for place and power.” 

Mr. Wack’s arguments in regard to the 
need and benefits of publicity for cities 
applies with equal force to the nursery busi- 
ness. The nursery business is no different 
from any other form of business. Every suc- 
cessful business has to create a demand and 
market for what it produces or has to sell. 
The opportunities for the nurseryman to 
create a demand and market for his wares 
are as plentiful as blackberries, and the 
great wonder is that in a class of men as 
intelligent as the average nurseryman is 
there has not developed this a 
sufficient number of leaders to do what the 
leaders in other lines of business have been 
able to do—brace up the timid, convert the 
doubter, shame the slacker who is willing 
to reap all the benefits but does not want 
to do any of the work, of the stingy man 
who is willing to take all the benefits but 
hesitates to put any money for fear he will 
not get it back, the selfish man who wants 
to take his doll rags and go when 
everything doesn’t go his way, ete. All of 
these classes are found in other lines, but 
other lines have developed real leaders whe 
We can do so as well if we 


before 


home 


“found a way.” 
will but give it a trial and make a start 
MITCHELL NURSERY CO. 

M. G. Mitchell, Sec. 

LIVING MEMORIALS FOR WAR HEROES 

The following has been sent to editors of 
the country by the A. A. N. publicity com- 
mittee. 

At a recent convention of the American 
Association of Nurserymen in Chicago, one 
of the newspapers of that city published the 
suggestion which has resulted in the plant- 
ing of Service Trees bearing name plates 
in honor of soldiers or sailors, whether fallen 
or still fighting or preparime to enter the 
contest, the purpose being to erect a living 
memorial on lawn of residence, in street or 
park. An extension of the idea is the plant- 
ing on the part of towns and cities of Liberty 
Avenues in gone 
therefrom to the war. 

The sentiment was first put into practical 
the planting of 100 Service Trees 


honor of all who have 


form by 
by a large business concern in honor of men 
who responded to the call from Philadelphia, 
went from that establish- 
quickly followed by the 
city of Passaic, N. J., which provided for a 
Liberty Avenue in honor of all the repre 
sentatives from that city in the army and 
navy. Rochester, New York, through its 
Park Department, and Cleveland, O., took 
similar action. 


many of whom 
ment. This was 


White oaks, elms and other long-lived 
trees are being used for the purpose. It has 
been suggested that the Persian walnut, 


the black and in suitable sections 
the ornamental pecan are especially appro- 
priate. It is probable that not only individ 
uals but also muricipal and park authorities 
generally will adopt this form of memorial 


to war heroes and heroines. 


walnut 


Prices in nursery advertisements in this 
publication are for nurserymen only. This 
does not include advertisements of books or 
other articles. 
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Ey HILL'S Choice Evergreens 










se 


& Look over this list and make up your order now, while assortment is complete and 
: stock available. Shipments can be made this Fall or next Spring, as desired. Hill's over 


ie 






63 years in the Evergreen business is your guarantee of complete satisfaction and a 


* 
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4 x square deal. : 
K D. Hill—The Wh 
e- Evergreen Specialist 4 

ee EVERGREEN Sit ILINGS AND ROOTED CUTTING:, ETC, EVERGREEN*S—HEAVY FIELD GROWN STOCK, 5) 

oe st ABLE FOR BEDDING OUT, ; TWICE TRANSPLANTED . 

. 00 000 Per 100 w 
whi 5,000 Fir Balsam »-6 inch $2.50 $15.00 00 Fir Balsam Heavy Stock 2 trans. 10-1 neh $ 9.00 —* 

+ 1.000 P Concolo 1-S : =-50 15.00 ooo Concolor o . 6-10 1.00 BY 

° 5,000 ; Douglas : 6-10 * >. UU 15.00 »500 * Douglas - 12-18 12.00 ra 
KE 2500 Juniper Canadensis 3-6 7 1.90 oo. 2000 Spruce White ? . 10-12 9.00 wi 
"wh 1,009 English > 5.00 20.08 —- 1,200 ‘ Black Hill : 6-10 9.00 —* 

ee 5,000 lrish > — 4.50 ++ 1,500 Black Hill . 2 ‘ 12-18 15.00 YS 

ee 2 O00 Swedish }-t} ». 00 10.00 nO0 Norway 12-18 = 00 : 
K 1,500 Rigida = 6 0.00 29.00 6.000 . Norway 18-24 10.00 wt 
KG 1.000 Sabina 1-6 1.00 o¥.0U » 000 Norway , ft 18.00 ~e 

ve 3.000 Scopolorum i-8 4 oo 61,200 0=—** Colo. Blue..Nursery Run 2 6-10 inch 10.00 aS 

x 12.000 ited Cedar 4-8 “ 2.50 15.00 2000 * Colo Blue ‘ 2 ‘ 10-1 20.00 - 
= 1.000 Larch European 2- ‘ =.90) 12.00 2.000 Pine Austrian Heavy Stock 2 6-1 wae Wt 

K 5.000 Spruc W hite , -6 . 00 15,00 2 200 “ Austrian ‘ ” 12-18 12.00 <— 
ee 3.000 . W hite 6-10 ov v.00 000 ‘ Austrian - 18-24 16.00 BS 

.: 5,000 Bla 4-5 . ye en “800 Austrian : - : - ft =9.00 
SS 2.000 Engelman 8-12 * 6.00 0.00 4 900 Dwf. Mugho “ 6-10 inch 15.00 § 

€ ;,000 Norway 2-4 l 1.000 ‘ Dwf Mugho ” 10-1 20.00 = 

e 12,000 ‘ Norway 6-10 0 12.00 500 “ Dwf. Mugho , 12-18 25.00 BY 

° 6,000 Colo. Blue : - , ao 29.00 000 Hemlocks Redded Stock 1 8-1 6.00 e 
-_ 000 Colo. Blue 6 * 4 =9.00 71000 Pine Ponderosa Heavy Stock ‘ 10-1 8.00 a 4 
a 1,000 Pines \ a he et S. ? +4 18.00 -O0 - Pondeross ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 12-18 10.00 a, 

“* 1,000 ; B inkslana . -O-ke : - 4 San 1.200 ‘ Red or Nowy J 6-12 10.00 YY 

% 1.000 Banksiana_ : 3-6 a 1.90 S00 ‘ Red or Nowy 12-18 15.00 . 
on 800 ; Montana Gallica 3-6 i.00 1.500 W hite ‘ ‘ 12-18 10.00 wi 
a + en Uncinat u soe : co ze.S° 1800 ‘ White ; ‘ ) ‘ 18-24 15.00 -§ 

oof mi warf Mugho o-4 k - 1°00 Scotch 12-18 8.00 YS 

Ke s.000 Dwarf Mugho i-S » 00 40.00 an os Scotch 18.94 12 00 : 

+ 8,000 Dwarf Mugho 1-S a v0 $0.00 10 Yew J upanes« 4 : 6-10 15.00 wh 

1,000 Ponderosa 5-6 +4 l 4 ov 500 a T ne meme 4 ° 10-1 0.00 “J 
=.000 Rigida 2-3 3° pape 000 Arbor Vitae Amer'n 6-12 8.00 
5,000 White s-o y+ 10.00 1,500 “ . Amer'’n 4 12-18 11.00 ° 

= 12,000 Whit 6-12 3.00 15.00 000 “ Amer’n ) 18-24 18.00 Yd 
) 6.000 . , scotch mane eH is 2.40 14.00 1,200 “ — Amer'n 7” " 2 4 ft 5.00 = 

ee 1,000 Retinospora Filifera 1-6 6.00 v.00 1000 “ ‘ Pryam o 4 . 12-18 inch 22.50 a) 
KK: 500 ‘ Filifera Aurea 1-6 6.50 00 ? : f : 
eS 1,500 Plumosa 1-6 oe 6.00 50.00 wi 
fe 1,000 ‘ Plumosa Aurea 1-6 : 6.50 55.00 SPECIMEN EVERGREENS WITH SOLID BALL AND BURLAP - 

es 1.000 Squarrosa ; 4-6 . 6.50 55.00 ay 

NY -000 Yew Canadensis 6-15 * 6.00 50.00 Three and Four Times Transplanted, Bushy, Symmetrical, and =~ 
~ A 2,000 Cuspidata 4-6 = 1.50 35.00 Well Grown. it 
ia 1500 * Cuspidata 1-S x: 7.00 60.00 Solid Balls Each 10 ~ 

> O00 Bre\ 4-6 a 7.50 65.00 100 Hemlocks (Tsugwa Canadensis) B&B 1 -1) ft $ .85 $ 6.00 BY : 
1000 “ htepandens i-6 “ 7.00 60.00 200 “ (Tsuga Canadensis) B&B 14-2 ft 1.00 7.50 ° 
9.000 Arbor Vitae American 2-5 = 2.50 15.00 100 oe (Tsuga Canadensis) B&B 2 -3 ft 2.10 17.50 wi 

ee 8,000 “ American ... 6-10 “ 3.00 25.00 250 Fir Concolor (bushy) B&B 1}-2 ft 1.15 9.00 = 

ae 3,000 “ ; Compacta 1-6 5 5.00 10.00 175 Concolor (bushy) B&aB 2 -3 ft... 2.10 17.50 e 

< 2,000 - . Douglas Golden. . .4-6 7.00 60.00 150 “ Douglas (Colo. type) B&R 2 -3 ft 1.35 10.00 
a 3,900 . . Douglas Py 1-6 - 7.00 60.00 125 Juniper Canadensis B&B 1 -1} ft 1.75 15.00 

+4 2 000 ‘ Toms Thumb ..6-8 . 8.00 70.00 100 “ Canadensis Aurea B&B 1 -1} ft 1.90 16.50 

er 2,000 ” ‘ Globosa .. 4-6 “ 8.00 70.00 50 as Pfitzeriana R&B 2-3 ft 2.85 25.00 
& 1.500 . Hovey's Golden 1-6 “id 5.00 10.00 100 es Procumbens B&B 1 -11 ft 2 00 17.50 
wii. 3.000 . Peabody's Golden. 4-6 md 6.00 50.00 100 eo Sabina R&B 1 -1h ft 1.75 15.00 

ee oo . Zyramidalis ---4-6 1.50 35.00 200 Sabina Prostrata B&B 1 -1} ft... 2.00 17.50 

. 6.000 : Pyramidalis 6-s “ 8.00 70.00 400 ‘ Red Cedar B&B 2-3 ft 1.85 15.00 
K 3,000 Pyramidalis 8-12“ 9.00 50.00 300 : Counarti B&B 1 -14 ft 1.15 9.00 

fe: i Riversi 4-6 = 7.50 65.00 00 am Flegants Lee B&B 1 -1)} ft 1.20 9.50 

ee 500 6 Hill's White Tip’d 4-6 . 8.50 75.00 175 Glauca B&M 1}-2 ft 1.50 12.50 
ia 1,000 , Umbraculifera 1-6 ” 6.00 50.00 200 ‘ Schotti R&R 1 -1h ft 1.15 9.00 
a 1,000 : Siberian 1-6 : 1.50 35.00 150 Spruce Black Hill B&B 1}-2 ft 1.10 8.50 
Yes 1,000 - " Siberian 6-8 ‘ 8.00 70.00 100 “ Colo. Blue R&R 2 -3 ft 3.35 20.00 

eo 2.000 . . Siberian §-12 ¢ 9.00 £0.00 100 ‘ Kosters Blue B&R 2 4 ft 1.00 85.00 
Xe 3.500 ' W oodwards Globe. 4-6 " 8.50 75.00 250 Pine Austrian B&B 2 ft 1.60 12.00 
_ 6,000 . Chinese 2-6 2 50 15.00 7A0 “ Mugho R&R 1 1 ft 1.95 9 50 
wh 3,000 : $ Chinese . 5.00 10.00 100 Yew American R&B 1 -1) ft 1.20 9.50 

° 2,000 e Chinese Golden 12.00 00 “s Cuspidata R&R 1 1h ft 1.15 9.00 
K 1,000 ‘ Biota Nana . 8.00 175 ‘ Cusp. Bre\ 32 1 -1k ft > 50 20.00 
A 7.000 Hemlocks Tsuga Canadensis 1.00 50.00 160 Repandens R&R 1 14 ft 1.00 7.50 

ee 6,000 ; Tsuga Canadensis 6.00 50.00 100 Arbor Vitae American B&R 2-3 ft 95 6.50 

oe 2.000 Boxwood Sempervirens -. 6-6 si 6.00 50.00) 500 Kee x American B&B 3 t ft 1.25 10.00 

c 1.500 Ginko Biloba (Maiden hair) 6-12 * 3,00 20.00 100 ‘ “ Am. Sheared Globes B&R 1 1 ft oe 17.50 
~ i 8,000 Paschysandra Terminalis ‘ 1-8 ” 3.50 25.00 125 é eo Douglas Golden R&R 1 1h ft 1.00 7.50 

AS 150 Douglas Pyr B&R 14-2 ft 200 15.00 

2° UCNDERSTOCKS FOR GRAFTING an ‘ ‘ Peabody's Golden B&R 1 -1} ft 1.00 7.50 
eG Juniperus Virginia (Red Cedar) 1-8 inch $2.50 15.00 100 Prvamidalis B&R 11-2 ft 1.20 9 50 
i Pice 1 Excelsa (Norway Spruce) 6-10 “ 2.70 12.00 00 : Prvamidalis R&B 2 ; 1.50 12.58 
a Thuya Occidentalis (Am. Arbor Vitae)6-10 * 50 30.00 120 ‘ Siberian R&R 1 -1 ft 1 10.00 

rhuva Biota Orientalis (Chin. Ar. Vit.)8-15 ‘* 5.00 10.00 On Woodwards Globe B&B 1 1: ft 1.60 12.00 


A 


TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES-—Suitable for lining out 


In addition t> Evergreens, our propagating establishment produces a most complete line of young Deciduous Trees, Shrubs and 
Vines for Trade requirements. Write for complete list and prices. In this line you'll find our prices not so high as you'd expect 
a with French stock) and the quality pretty good too. In fact, try home-grown stock this year and see how well you can 

e fitted out. 


The Above Prices are intended for the Trade Only. 5 at 10 rates. 50 at 100 rates. 500 at 1,000 rates. 


Cm 
eer 


























BY 


KG HILL'S MOTTO TERMS: 
° ; ; ease ; Net Cash. First order from all firms not having an ac- 
& a Guay, - ae war evenngt Senvien, count with us should be accompanied with full cash re- 
4 eurtecus Treatment. mittances, which earns 3% discount and boxing free. To 
rr Give us a trial. We can save you money and please you customers of approved credit or who supply satisfactory 
7 as well. Our close proximity to Chicago, the great rail- ; penne rach dn | —. Be es ee begs be — 
« road centre, means quick service and low Chicago rates. Se etvatlan. a . 
: 7 7 Co., Inc. Evergreen Specialist 
he D. Hill Nursery Co., Inc. Evergreen specialists 


A 


Largest Growers in America. Box 401 Dundee, Illinois. 
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Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
News of American and foreign activities as 


they effect American conditions. Fostering 
individual and associated effort for the ad- 
vancement of the Nursery and Planting 
Industry. 
Absolutely independent . 
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Co-operation, not Competition 





A BILLION DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


United States comprise one of the 

basic industries of the country. 
The approximate commercial value of 
the product derived therefrom is fully 
$1,000,000,000 annually, according to 
the estimate of the National Congress 
of Horticulture, the organization of 
which was brought about through the 
persistent efforts of the “American 
Nurseryman” The welfare of the whole 
people of the United States depends 
largely upon the fostering and de- 
veloping of these interests. 

Scientific, systematic, practical, ef- 
fective and adequate endeavor to pro- 
mote this industry starts in the nur- 
series of the country which represent 
an investment of $25,000,000. The 
activities of orchardists and landscape 
planters are inseparably connected 
with those of nurserymen and are re- 
corded in close association in this pub- 
lication. 

The “American Nurseryman” rep- 
resents in the highest degree every 
worthy movement for the development 
of this great field and has earned its 
title of THE NATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 


T HE horticultural interests of the 








SOME WAR-TIME FACTS 


“ALLOW me to express the appre- 

ciation of the Food Administra- 
tion for the patriotic action of the 
nurserymen in using their influence 
to increase the amount of fruit pro- 
duced during 1918. We consider the 
matter of sufficient importance to in- 
clude it in our publicity matter going 
out to farm papers.”—U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration, Public Information Divi- 
sion, per D. S. Burch. 

Apples are a standard food product- 
Many persons think of apples as a 
tonic or relish used for dessert or as 
an appetizer. Apples rank in food 
value close to potatoes and higher 
than many vegetables. The best grade 
of ripe apples runs from 15 to 18% 
in food value, mainly sugar; thus in 
12 cars of apples there would be some- 
thing like two cars of sugar and other 
food constituents. If 1,500,000 bu. of 
apples going to waste annually in lowa 
for instance, could be saved for food 
purposes, there would be conserved in 
this process some 12,000,000 Ibs. of 








sugar and food constituents. 
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FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 

Secretary Lane, of the U. S. Dept. of the 
Interior, presented to the President and to 
Congress recently a comprehensive plan for 
a preliminary study of the unused lands of 
the country, with particular reference to the 
15,000,000 acres of arid 
of between 70,000,000 and 
and the 


irrigation of some 
land, the drainage 
80,000,000 
clearing of approximately 200,000,000 acres 
of cut-over or logged-off land, with the pur- 
pose in view of reclaiming these lands 
through Government agency and providing 
homes for returned soldiers. 

That the Secretary’s letter touches a popu- 
lar chord is indicated by many extracts 
from letters in reply from Senators and Con- 


acres of swamp land, 


gressmen, from comment on the floor of 
Congress, and from editorial comment in 


some of the leading newspapers of the 
country. 

In a letter to the editor of the American 
Nurseryman, Secretary Lane says: “I have 
my plan of organization well outlined, and 
we are already at work upon the irrigation 
and drainage problems.” 

Representative Borland, of Missouri says: 
long been in full accord with the 
reclaiming this land by some com- 
similar to 
quite 


“I have 
idea of 
prehensive 
the Reclamation 


scheme 
and I am 


engineering 
Service, 


certain that it will pay as a national ac- 
tivity.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: “The Secre- 
tary proposes that to encourage and pre- 


pare for this preference a careful and thor- 
ough survey be made of our land reserves 
for the extensive reclamation of lands, so 
that the soldier and sailor who looks about 
him when he comes home will find his Gov- 
ernment ready to offer him opportunity and 
aid—a farm, or a ranch, or a plantation 

and also to help him to establish himself 
upon it and to begin life with full 
confidence that his industry will be reward- 
ed. We hope Mr. Lane’s discussion will be 
carefully read by every American and that 


anew 


Congress will act to set on foot the neces- 
sary measures.” 

Here is a subject in which the Nursery- 
America should take an active and 
The plan proposes the re- 


men of 
prominent part. 
storation of lands upon which nursery stock 
will be needed in large quantities—both 
fruit and ornamental stock. 

Is there machinery at hand in national, 
district and associations of nursery- 
men adequate for insuring appropriate co- 
operation in this matter? If not, will it 
be speedily provided? 

Under date of August 23, 1918, Counsel 
Curtis Nye Smith sent this pleasing mes- 
sage to President J. R. Mayhew, American 
Association of Nurserymen: 


state 


“I am pleased to advise you that the ob- 
jectionable nursery stock bill recently filed 
in the Georgia legislature has been defeat- 
ed. You will remember that this bill es- 
tablished the measure of damages when fruit 
trees proved untrue to name.” 


The statistical committee of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, H. B. Chase, 
William Pitkin, E. S. Welch and M. R. Cash- 
man, are at work on compilation of returns 
on leading items of fruit and ornamental 
stock, to serve as a guide to planting and 
to the amount of stock of certain varieties 
that will be available. This service is one 
of the benefits to be derived from 
This information will be 


Associa- 
tion membership. 
of particular value, of course, to the whole- 
salers. Just how it will affect the retailers 
in its application remains to be seen. 
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RE ORGANIZATION IN ENGLAND 
We have referred before to a reorganiza- 
tion plan of British nurserymen and seeds- 
men, details of which as recently completed, 
are given in another column. It will be 
noted that the organization machinery cen- 
sists of district, county and central commit- 


tees and an executive council made up of 
representatives of retail seedsmen, whole- 
sale seedsmen, retail nurserymen, whole- 
sale nurserymen and a_e sundries trade 
group. 

The co-ordination of interests proposed 
for the American Association of Nursery- 


men and the district and state associations 
throughout the United 
administra- 


of nurserymen 
States, as provided for in the 
tion of President John Watson corresponds 
in many respects to the new plan in Great 
Britain, but it is probable that greater atten- 
tion to the development of the arrange- 
ment would be productive of beneficial re- 
sults. In our opinion not nearly the atten- 


tion due this arrangement has been given 


by the organized 
We suggest a more active operation of the 


nurserymen of America 


associated interests. 


A MARKED PRIVILEGE 
Among the valuable practical 
Nye 


Association of 


sugeges- 


tions by Counsel Curtis Smith to 


members of the American 


Nurserymen is a suggested form for dis- 


claimer of warranty which he has drafted 


with the suggestion that it be used onthe 


stationery of the members. 


We direct attention to this one of many 


practical ideas offered by the Association 


Counsel, for the Purpose of urging un- 


attached nurserymen to lose no time in 


making application for membership inthe 


American Association of Nurserymen. The 


counsel’s direct aid the year around 1s 
one of several highly valuable features of 
Association work for members—features 
whose advantages can in no other way be 
so fully enjoyed, if at all. 

Membership in the national body may be 
obtained, if the application is approved, at a 
cost of $10 per year upward, according to 
transacted by the ap- 


volume of business 


plicant. The Secretary of the Association 
is Charles Sizemore, Louisiana, Mo. 

In war time and the reconstruction 
period to follow the value of American As- 
membership is 


sociation of Nurserymen 


especially great. 





What can be said of the wisdom, patriot- 
ism or good business policy of men who will 
energy, valuable time and hard 
to propagate classified nur- 

to dump considerable por- 
tions of it bonfire, the energizing 
heat of which is wasted in air? If a world 
war and scarcity of labor and material are 
shall nursery- 


expend 
earned 
sery stock only 


money 


into a 


necessary to open 
men not make every effort to swing quickly 
into the efficiency line, win the war and 
be ready to take their place in the inevit- 
methods? 


our eyes, 


able procession of reconstructed 
American Nurseryman, Jan. 15, 1918. 

Dept. of Agriculture desires to 
jaldwin apple tree in Min- 
has survived the last win- 


The U. S. 
locate a hardy 
one that 
It is to be used to propagate from. 


nesota; 
ter. 


When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 
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A STANDARD PRICE LIST 


More than once we have suggested the 


publication of a standard list of prices for 


the nursery business, in the trade press. 


Repeatedly we have been told that this is 


not practicable. Now we are able to say 


positively that it can be done to advantage, 


at least in a case in point. And with the 


adoption of this practice might come a 


solution of most of the troubles affecting 


the nursery trade with respect to distribu- 


tion which it is now admitted is the main 


problem confronting the trade. 


We are told in Printer’s Ink of the case 


Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber 


Mo., 


of the 


Company, Cape Girardeau, which, 


when it sought a market for. barrel head- 


ing as one of its by-products, found a 


chaotic condition. “Competition was very 


keen and the trade has been educated to 


false practices. As in nearly all unadver- 
risen to 


lack of 


tised industries, that have not yet 


the trade-marking stage, an utter 


standardization prevailed. Sellers were at 


the merey of buyers. Price was the sole 


talking point in handling a product of vari- 
able standard. The salesman was constant 
ly bidding against the unknown price of a 
real or imaginary competitor. Naturally the 
buyer held the whip and used it to his ad- 
vantage. The price he would get finally 
would be determined by his bluffing ability. 


jecause of the nature of the product many 


buyers needed an article of dependable 
quality. Sometimes they would get it and 
sometimes they wouldn’t. In the absence 


of known standards there was no way they 


could tell in advance.” 


Lest our readers may think the above 
refers to the sale of nursery stock, we 
hasten to say that the comment is on the 


sale of barrel headings. Printer’s Ink says 


further: 


In dealing with the ruinous price sit- 
uation it determined on a revolutionary 
course. The first of each month the 
company would send out to the consum- 
er, to the jobber and to its competitors, 
a list of minumum prices that it 
would charge during the ensuing month. 
The plan worked _ splendidly. 
Naturally it the jobbers be- 
cause they would rather have price pro- 


the 


has 
pleased 
tection than be obliged to gamble on 
an uncertain market. It the 
consumer because it developed that, 
after all, the most desirable buyers are 
more interested in known quality than 
It pleased competitors, 
because their longer had 
to bid against a price. If they 
wanted the business bad enough, they 
liberty to cut under the pub- 
lished list. But in this event, the cut 
would be slight, and not drastic as it 
the old days when the 
bidding was done against blind com- 
petition. Thus the demoralization 
of the market prevented. 


pleased 


in mere price. 
salesmen no 
secret 


were at 


often was in 


was 


On this basis have the Himmelberger- 
Harrison people built up for themselves 


an enviable position in the trade. C.L. 
Harrison, secretary of the company, 
said: “We are willing to let com- 


petition take what it wants on a price 
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basis, but we believe that the publica- 


tion of this guaranteed schedule has 


not conflicted with 
act concerning competition.” 


any state or federal 


In conclusion the ed'tor of Printer’s Ink 
say on this subject? 
Ofter all, this movement toward the 


adoption of the open price method which 


recently has been making headway in 


several fields, is but a part of the larger 
toward greater economy in 


advertising is so 


movement 


distribution, which 


successfully promoting. Much of the 
evil that grew out of the old dog-eat- 
dog competition was due to secrecy. 


Prices, quality, sizes and practically all 
other standards widely. The 
buyer had to match his wits against the 
seller. The best haggler won. Adver- 
tising is changing all this. It is casting 
into the dark distribu- 
removing uncertainty 


varied 


corners of 
the 


light 
tion 
from buying. 

Has 
to say on the subject? 


and is 


anyone of our readers anything 








AFTER THE WAR 
HE president of the National City 
Bank of New York 


period of great prosperity at the close 


predicts a 


of the ar; the most genuine and 


widespread ever known, 


is well balanced and harmon- 


prosperity 
and if it 
ious it will be indefinitely self-sustain 


ing. Meantime, he urges patience and 


admonishes us to remember always 
that the present conditions are ab- 
normal and temporary and to plan 
ceaselecsly to get our business back 
to a normal basis 

“The United States will have a 
heavy national indebtedness,” he is 


quoted by the Economist as saying, 
“requiring large tax revenues, but this 
distribut- 


will 


indebtedness will be widely 


ed among our own people, who 
therefore receive the proceeds of the 
taxation back into their own pockets. 
Industrially will be more 
effectively equipped and its productive 
before; 


need not ser- 


the country 


greater than ever 
the 
the taxation. 


the period after the war 


capacity 
therefore country 


iously feel increased 
Undoubtedly 
will afford 


American capital and enterprise, and, 


great opportunities for 
of course, this means for American in- 


dustries and American mechanics and 


wage workers.” 




















CEMETERY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The thirty-second annual convention of 
the Association of American Cemetery 
Superintendents was held at Rochester, N. 
Y., September 11-13, with headquarters at 
the Powers hotel. The meeting was well at- 
tended, and the programme was well filled 
with papers upon subjects of timely interest. 
After the ealled to 
order the the 
city by the mayor, and the address of Pres- 
ident Rudd was listened to with attention. 
The morning session closed with the reports 
of the secretary-treasurer, reading of com- 
munications and the appointment of 
mittees. The feature: planned for the after- 
noon was an auto trip for inspection of the 
Holy Sepulchre and Riverside cemeteries, 
thence to the aster fields of James Vick’s 
The entertainment committee’s pro- 
gramme also included a drive through the 
city, followed by a visit to Brown Bros.’ nur- 
at Brighton, N. Y., for luncheon, an 


session was 


welcomed to 


opening 
delegates 


were 


com- 


Sons. 


series 


Obituarp 


James O'Neil, Haywards, Cal., died early 
this month, aged 91 years. He was called 
the “Father of the California Fruit Industry” 
having been first to grow fruit trees in that 


state on a commercial scale, it is said 
William F. Dreer 
William F. Dreer, president of Henry A. 


Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died at Wood- 
stock, Vt., September 8, Mr. Dreer was act- 
ive in business for nearly 50 years, and was 
still the guiding hand of the firm up to two 


years ago, when his health began to fail. 
His father, Henry A. Dreer, the founder, 
died in 18738. Since that time, and before, 


William F. Dreer has had the responsibility 
of directing the affairs of a fast increasing 
seed, plant and bulb business, which is now 
entering upon its eightieth year, being es 
tablished in 1838 and incorporated in 1892. 
His early training began directly upon leav- 
ing school at 18, when he was sent to Ger- 
many and served with one of the largest 
seed firms, thereafter going to Paris and 
continuing until qualified to handle and 
direct the affairs of an increasing business 
of many details. 


Nurserymen of the Middle States particu 
larly as well as all who know Secretary 
Frederic Cranefield, of the Wisconsin Horti 
cultural Society, will sympathize with him 
in the loss of his son, Lieutenant Marian C. 





Cranefield, who was killed in action on 
French soil July 31st 
inspection of Mount Hope cemetery and a 


tour of the park system. 

In his address President W. N. Rudd, Mor 
gan Park, The 
and economical forward of all 
business enterprises at home is only a de- 
gree important the 
battles abroad, and to this end we must take 


Chicago, said: successful 


carrying 


than winning of 


less 


stock of ourselves and the enterprises placed 


under our charge. No chain is stronger 
than its weakest link, and our business 
chains must be scrutinized and tested, link 
by link, over and over again. Wise econo- 
mies must be practiced everywhere, at all 
times. New and better methods must be 
studied and adopted. New difficlties and 
dangers must be anticipated and prepared 
for. The inevitable constantly increasing 


expense of operation must be met. Prices 
must be increased, not arbitarily nor unjust- 
ly, but fairly and as conditions properly de- 
mand. The that and 
does continue to operate under prices pre- 
vailing in former years, acquires no merit, 
but simply confesses to all the world that 


business concern can 


former prices were exorbitant. 

“Many, perhaps all of us, are performing 
services at prices less than the costs of ren- 
dering them, sometimes with full knowledge 
of the fact, but with a conservative dislike 
to change long standing conditions; at other 
from a ascertain 

The old 
plan of continuing to do things in a certain 
way because we always have done so, must 


times careless neglect to 


what such services actually cost. 


be thrown overboard. The only acceptable 
reason for doing things in a certain way is 
because we have proved beyond a question 
that that way is the one best way. We are 
all to go home and study costs and keep on 
studying costs, till the war is over. Then, 
it is to be hoped, we shall have so formed 
that habit that it will abide with us till the 
end 


of our business lives. 


In the opinion of Counsel Smith laborers 


in nurseries and clerical workers therein 
will be regarded by the local draft board 
as in the same classes as agricultural and 
clerical workers generally, and as to the 
active executive officers in nursery compan 
ies, a proper presentation of the import 
ance of their work would probably result in 


deferred classification. 
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California Nurserymen of the First Decade 


By Prof. E. J. Wickson, Editor, in Pacific Rural Press. 


One of the notable things about the be- 
ginnings of American agriculture in Cali- 
fornia was the quick uprising and rapid de- 
velopment of what is now commonly called 
“the nursery The word “nur 
sery” designates the space, with promising 


business.” 


equipment and environment, for the up- 
bringing of the young, either of plants or 
animals. The phrase “the nursery  busi- 
ness” indicates an industry—the commer- 
cial growth and distribution of plants. It 
is interesting to note that California had 
both nurseries and nursery business from 


the very beginning: that even when nearly 
all who came in the gold-rush of 1849-50, 
either went to mining gravel or to digging 
inte each other with various ventures, there 
were a few devoted their time and 
money to the horticultural arts and found 
great achievement and satisfaction there- 
in. The results which they attained soon 
attracted attention of others and within 
three or four years, the plant collections 
and establishments for plant propagation in 
California were, in size and number, such 
as no other American State has ever pos- 
sessed in its youth. The reasons for this 
rapid development of appreciation and de- 
mand for plants are to be found in two di- 
rections, neither of which need be pursued 
beyond citation: first the welcoming climat- 
ic conditions which American enterprise 
never possessed before and was delighted 
to prove out by plant tests; second, the 
purchasing power of gold which was abun- 
dantly in nearly every one’s hands in the 
beginning. There never was a young state 
with such forceful incentives to buy plants 
and so much money to buy with.. Emotions 
and sentiments were also involved, of 
course, and the early Californians were 
more moved by them than the founders of 
some other states, perhaps, but it was the 
call of the climate and the gleam of the 
gold which impelled California horticulture 
to shoot from the starting-post so like a 
thoroughbred. 

A State of Preparedness.—It is our pur- 
pose to present what seem to us unique and 
interesting facts about the men who minis- 
tered to this building in California of the 
superstructure of American horticulture 
upon the excellent foundation iaid by our 
Spanish predecessors in the justly celebra- 
ted mission gardens of the Franciscan fath- 
ers. American horticultural builders could 
not possibly have achieved what they did 
in the first decade without such clear dem- 
onstrations of climatic capacity as the mis- 
sions afforded. It is true that the padres 
had not large lists of exotics but every one 
they had spoke truly for the class of plants 
to which it belonged and therefore most of 
horticultural ex- 
achievements 


who 


the American dreams of 
pansion based on 
came true. 

But there American condi- 
tion of preparedness contributed 
grandly to California’s quick start and won- 
derful early attainment. One of the moving 
forces in Cafifornia’s early development 
both in fruit and ornamental lines was the 
nursery establishment of Ellwanger & 
Barry of Rochester, N. Y. Patrick Barry 
of that firm wrote a book in the *40s which 
was fundamental in suggesting the style of 
California fruit trees. Downing and Thom- 


mission 


was also an 


which 





as also wrote books in that decade, but they 
seemed inclined largely to the laissez-faire 
fruit trees, but Barry 
cul- 


method of training 


expounded the European systems of 


tural training which early Californians 
adapted to large scale operations in this 
State by their own original modifications. 


But I wish to take from Barry not training 
systems but a personal observation of the 
expansion of eastern nursery industry dur- 
ing the decade preceding California’s be- 
ginning. 

In 1860 there was a course of lectures on 
agricultural science at Yale College and Mr. 
Barry was one of the speakers.. He said 
that in 1840 two or three small nurseries 
near each of the larger eastern cities, oc- 
cupying in all not more than 500 acres of 
land, and a few other nurseries occupying 
in all not more than 500 acres of land, and 
a few other nurseries occupying perhaps 
one acre each, supplied the plant and tree 
demand of the whole United States and 











EDWARD J. WICKSON, Editor 


Pacific Rural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 
Canada. Twenty years later there were 
over a thousand nurseries in the country, 
and in his county alone there were three or 
four thousand acres in nursery, selling an- 
nually half a million dollars’ worth of 
plants and trees.. It was this eastern de- 
velopment in the commercial handling of 
plants and trees which made a large con- 
tribution to California’s start, for it gather- 
ed all the then known plants, the hardy in 
the open air, the tender under glass, and 
had them available for bulk movement to 
California and the California derand found 
the munitions ready. 

Foreign countries contributed also, for 
from everywhere 
came chiefly young 
abroad in plant handling, 
that most of the plants grown under glass 
in wintry climates needed only skycovering 
in California. The start in the State in 
1850 was therefore deeply indebted to the 


and men 
trained 


plants came 


also, men 


who soon saw 


world’s awakening to desirability in new 
and better plants during the preceding 
decade. 


How California Welcomed the Nursery- 
man.—The California pioneers had a high 
appreciation of the functions of the nur- 
seryman and his relations to the upbuilding 
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of the State in the making of beautiful 


homes and in the advancement of moral, 


esthetic and patriotic standards in the cit 
izenship as well as in promoting industry. 

Therefore the pioneers began in 1854, 
when the State Agricultural Society was 
organized by statute, to send out visiting 
committees to the nursery establishments 
to make public reports upon their condi- 
tions and contents and to award State 
premiums to the most worthy of them.. It 
meant a great deal to California progress 
that such an attitude was assumed so early. 
It was an acknowledgment of obligation to 
plant introducers and propagators which 
has not always been well remembered in 
recent years.. It was surely encouraging 
and stimulating to industry in plant propa- 
gation and distribution. 

From these official reports we learn that 
1856 these nurseries of 
considerable San Francisco owned 
by H. A. Sontag & Co., James O’Donnell, 
W. C. Walker, and R. W. Washburn, which 
are credited with area, equipment, and 
plant equal if not superior to 
many establishments in the 


as early as were 


size in 


collections 
similar Kasi 
ern States or in Europe at that day. They 
all had good greenhouses and their sales of 
potted plants and cut flowers, the latter for 
their weight in gold slugs probably, during 
the flush times of the metropolis, are now 
incredible. Fran- 
1856-7 


trees to 


almost Away from San 
nurseries in 
chiefly occupied in growing fruit 
satisfy the first great passion for fruil 
planting. In Oakland James Hutchison 


had fruits and flowering plants and George 


cisco there were many 


Lee had “the largest variety and most lux- 
uriant growth of tropical fruits in the 
State.” At Alameda, Wilson Flint had 
229,000 fruit trees of 150 varieties and re- 
ceived the first premium for the best nur- 
sery in the State. At Alameda 
A. H. Meyers with 50,000 trees and the first 
seedling peach to receive a name, which is 
now forgotten. At San Lorenzo, John Lew- 
elling had 52,000 trees and at Mission San 
Jose as many more. Around San Jose there 
were many nurseries. L. Prevost had 72,- 
000 fruit trees, and many ornamentals in- 
cluding 17,000 roses in 80 varieties: A. Del- 
mas had 10,000 European grape vines in 80 
varieties and 300 basket willows, and Wil- 
liam Lent also had foreign grapes in varie- 
ty. L. E. Gould and J. Morse had small 
nurseries. B.S. Fox had 42.000 fruit trees 
and took the first prize for nurseries in 
1858. Smith & Winchell had 123,000 fruit 
trees and took the first prize in 1856. Capt. 
Aram also had a “well known nursery” 
near San Jose, and Sanderson, Dan- 
iels, Pellier, Case and O’Donnell were other 
nurserymen in the district. At 
Sacremento were the “Smiths Gardens” of 
A. P. Smith, whose large operations will be 
mentioned presently. Near Marysville 
were the New England Nurseries of George 
H. Beach, who grew large stocks of fruits 
and ornamentals, including 95,000 fruit 
trees and grape vines, and near Napa S. & 
W. N. Thompson had 50,000 trees and grape 
vines, and near Napa Angeles, which then 
included most of the settled area of South- 
ern California, there was much interest in 
fruit planting to secure the high prices pre- 
vailing in San Francisco and many under- 
took nursery work. William Wolfskill had 
in 1856, 9,000 orange and 6,000 lemon and 
lime trees. Dr. S. W. Halsee had 14,000 cit- 
rus trees, which received a diploma as “the 
best the committee had seen”; H. C. Card- 
well had 15,000 trees and shrubs on the 
“best land the committee had seen for nur- 


also was 


Lowe, 


San Jose 
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Southern California Enters Apple 


Just as the orange, the “Queen of Fruits” 
is gaining sway in central and northern Cal- 
ifornia,, so is the apple, the “King of 
Fruits,” steadily growing in power in south- 
declares Austin Holcomb, 
the New York Produce 


ern California, 
apple expert for 
News. 

Practical fruit operators, men who handle 
thousands of cars each year, say that they 
would not be surprised if within another 
decade Southern California should become 
widely known for the superior quality of 
her winter apples. Greater changes than 
this have taken place in other sections of 
America. There is a constant shifting it 
would seem in the fruit kingdom—just us 
in the political world. The the 
pomologist backed by the enterprise of the 
fruit trade in finding new fruits 
and wider markets is making fruit growing 
more and more a commercial industry. 


science of 


uses for 


Southern California apple growers are 


strong in 
though 


modest in their statements—yet 
their faith. They 
they have not waited for others to point the 
They have studied altitudes, soils and 


have watched 
way. 
air currents. 

In the meanwhile they have planted their 
They have given their trees the 
the 
San 


orchards. 
best of care. year they 
market on a This 
Bernardino county alone will have 450 cars 
the Oak Glens section mar- 
keted from Redlands. The Yucaiua Valley 
apple belt near Redlands, with its younger 


Last were in 


small scale. winter 


grown in and 


orchards, will not be in on so heavy a 


fruit has already established 
a reputation. By 1920 orchard men say that 
two apple belts should be 
better than 500,000 boxes of superior qual- 
These 
make no 


scale, yet its 


the producing 


ity fruit. figures are most conserva- 


and allowance for scores of 


small orchards. 


tive 


Bumper Harvest Sure 
Bernardino apple growers have 
The harvest will 


The San 
fine prospects this season. 


soon be on. Already there is a strong de- 
mand. The nearby coast markets, as weil 
as the mining district markets, assure good 
prices. The fruit is of good size and high 


color, and is noted for its splendid keeping 
quality. The main Rome 
feauty, Winesap, White Winter, Pearmain, 
Green 


varieties are: 
Stayman, R. lI. 
will take several years 
to firmly the 
found to be the most adapted to the Oak 


Delicious, Jonathan, 


ing and Hoover. It 


establish variety which is 


Glens section. Once this is settled orchard 


acreage will be rapidly increased. 


San Bernardino county to date out-strips 


all other Southern California counties in 


apples. New orchards are going in steadily. 





Stockton (near 


budded 


William 


10,000 


sery purposes”; 
Gabriel) had 
W. B. Osborne had 20 


trees and 
of 118 


San 


rose bushes 


varieties. Dr. T. J. White had 300 vines of 
47 varieties imported from France; also 
sapota, aguacate and mango brought from 
Nicaragua and 8,000 citrus trees in boxes. 
S. Harbison ne ramento had a “timber 
nursery” which received a premium in 1858 
for shade and ornamental trees, 


Thus within the first decade California 
had nearly forty nurseries of professional 
standing, with an unknown number who 
grew trees for their own planting and sold 
some—which resulted in the great sensa- 
tion of the period. 


The latest report of acreage shows 1500 
acres in bearing trees with nearly 7000 
acres in new orchards. Half of the new 


acreage will come in next season and pract- 
ically all by 1920. In the meantime ad- 
ditional acreage will bring the total to near- 
er 12,000 than 10,000—the present estimate 
for 1919. 

Riverside county is the second in the list. 
Its bearing about 1000 acres 
with 2500 acres in new orchards, mainly in 
This was the 


trees cover 
the Yucaipa valley section. 
last report from the state commissioner of 
horticulture. But Horticultural Commis- 
sioner Sharp sprung a surprise last week 
when he reported that deciduous fruits had 
taken the lead over citrus in Riverside. In- 
cidentally he put the new apple acreage for 
1917 at practically 3800 acres—which means 
that the new acreage has been practically 
doubled. 

county 1000 
in bearing apple trees has no defined com- 
San Diego county 
orchards. In 


Los Angeles with its acres 


section has 


1500 


mercial nor 


with its acres of new 
both there 
of young commercial orchards which will be 
heard from within the next few years. 
California Apple Output 
In the fruit trade California 
known for years for the famous Sebastopol 
The crop this year, which is 
will be about 450 The 
chief apple belt is the Watsonville section 
which has great prospects this year. There 
3000 which 1500 will be 
world fame and 1000 
Practically 75 per cent 


counties, however, are a score 


has been 
Gravensteins. 


now moving, cars. 


will be cars, of 
Newton Pippins of 
cars of Bellefleurs. 


of the crop has already been contracted at 


record prices. The evaporators are taking 
all the culls and No. 2 grade at prices 50 


per cent higher than a 
Los Angeles stores usually 400,000 boxes 


year ago. 


of apples. The chief supply comes from the 
Washington and Oregon orchards. By 1920 
the local ware-houses will have their space 
taken by Southern California fruit just as 
the San Francisco houses now carrying the 
Watsonville and Sebastopol crop. 
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The nurseryman’s objective: The unde- 


veloped market in a yet practically new 


Nation. 


Growing Ranks 
Transportation 


Smith of the American 
tion of Nurserymen reports that assurance 





Counsel Associa- 
has been given both by the railroad admin- 


istraticn and the 
transportation that 
stock from 
effect 
spring’s shipments. 
transportation 
“Nursery 


committee on 
the 


embargoes 


express 
orders exempting 
full 
for fall shipments as they 

The ex- 
order is: 


nursery are in 
and 


were tor 


force 
last 
press committee 
stock in exceeding 


300 pounds and all seeds should be classed 


packages not 


and handled as ‘perishable matter’ and also 


excluded from embargoes, along with 


ernment 


gov 


shipments, food products, etc 
etc.” 

Incorporations—Outdoors Art Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., to carry on the business of 
landscape architecture, gardening, engineer- 
ing, etc.; capital, $100,000. Ford Nurseres, 


Rye, N. Y., capital stock $10,000; directors, 
Ellsworth Ford, Louis I. Hand, J. Mansfield 
Radfield, Reginald E. Wigham and Roy S 


Pollock, all of New York. 


Mr. Caldwell, the newly elected president 
of the Southern Nurserymen’s Association is 


well known in the Southern trade as pro 
prietor of the Ashford Park nurseries, on 
Peachtree rd., Atlanta, considered one of 


largest establishments of its kind in the 
South. Mr. Caldwell is a member of the 
Rotary and Capital Clubs and has been 


prominent in city affairs. 





Bees’ Welsh-Grown Roses 


The necessity for reducing output of 
roses, etc., in order to increase National 
Food Production, renders it impracticable 
and unnecessary to advertise as largely as 
usual. 

Regular buyers have had a printed offer 
sent to them. There are a few copies still 
available for applicants. 

Please let us have your orders and ap- 
plications eaily, so that we may have 
ample time to give you prompt delivery. 

Thank you. 


BEES, Ltd. 
175-181 Mill St.. LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


The Art of 


Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 
Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ** Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 
An octavo volume of 47 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying principles of land- 
scape gardening The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 


paths, grading. rocks, water 
islands, location of buildings. lay 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex 
tent of estates, maintenance, gar 


dens and parks. 


Price $3.80 


American Fruits Publishing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Prospectus Free 
Rochester, N. Y. 


On Easy Terms. 


American Fruit Pub. Co., 
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Forciqn Protes 


The annual report of the New Zealand 
Nurserymen’s Association stated, inter alia: 
“Sales in general lines, fair; in fruit trees 
(excepting peaches and citrus), a large sur- 
plus of most of the leading varieties; not- 
withstanding that importation of apple and 
pear trees were prohibited during the latter 
part of the season. 

“Organization in Britain.—As a result of 
war conditions, British nurserymen have 
continued to strengthen their organization, 
and a firm price agreement has been arrived 
at, with satisfactory results. 

“Future of the Trade.—From the national 
standpoint, with the depletion of the world’s 
forests and the destruction of so many mil- 
lions of its best fruit trees, it is essential 
that as large stocks as possible of forest, 
fruit and shelter trees should now be raised, 
so that when peace comes there may be no 
shortage with which to make up for the 
timber and fruit lands wasted by the war, 
while personally those who by care and 
efficiency have produced large stocks dur- 


1918 N.C. Peach Pits 


Practically all old seed are gone, and we 
are offering new crop subject to supply at 
$3.00 per bushel of 50 pounds, sacked, f. o. b. 
cars shipping point. This is our very best 
price regardless of quantity. This quotation 
is subject to change without notice. It is 
likely that seed will advance again soon. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
POMONA, N. C. 


Development 











Subscribers to the Market Fund 





“Back up the Market Development Fund. 
It will mean dollars to you, and no nursery- 
man can afford to stay out of it.”—Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 





WANTED— 

EXPERIENCED NURSERY FOREMAN 
For first-class nursery in pecan belt, 
specializing on pecans, but growing 
some fruits. State full particulars 
and say how much salary expected. 

Mo. 133, care American Fruits Pubg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





St. Regis and other Raspberry Plants. 
Dewberry and Blackberry Plants 
California Privet and Rhubarb Roots. 
Ask for prices before you buy elsewhere. 


M. L. BORGO, VINELAND, N J. 





Strawberries 
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ing these days of war will certainly find a 
very large demand arising of what they 
have to offer. 

“Rose Committee.—T. Horton said some 
nurserymen were cataloguing nearly 1,000 
varieties, which was ridiculous. Some of 
the varieties were very much alike. Between 
£1,400 and £1,500 went out of nursery- 
men’s pockets yearly for novelties, and 90 
to 95 per cent. of these proved useless. He 
urged that novelties should be tested in cen- 
tral nurseries—one in the North Island and 
one other in the South Isiand. 

“New Zealand’s Nurseries.—From the 85 
nurseries there were sold in 1914, 907,830 
trees; in 1915, 1,170,335 trees; in 1916, 986,- 
284 trees. There are approximately 1000 
persons employed in the aurseries. 

“The following resolution, moved by E. W. 
Ivory, was carried: “That all fruitgrowers’ 
associations be informed of the decision of 
the Nurserymen’s Association setting a fruit 
standard, and assuring them of the full co- 
operation of the association in securing 
strict adherence to the standard.” 


Japanese Lily Industry 
bulbs of 1918 


finally land in the United States, it 


If Japanese lily the crop 
do not 


will not be because any stone has been left 











SEITARO ARAI, Yokohama, Japan 


unturned by the Japanese exporters. Sei- 


taro Arai, one of the principal dealers in 
bulbs at Yokohama, was in Chicago recently 
on his way to Washington, where he will 
make strong representations on behalf of 
the lily bulb industry in Japan. Mr. Arai 
is accompanied by H. Sacaki, who is his 
manager in China, but whose duties on this 
trip are to act as interpreter for his chief, 
who speaks no English. The importance 
of the industry may be gauged from figures 
given, showing export in previous years of 
22 million bulbs, or some 5,000 cubic tons. 
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Field Grown 
Express 


WINTER SHIPMENTS 
HOWARD ROSE CO. 


HEMET, CALIFORNIA 
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- British Re-organization 

On September 3rd the members of the 
British organization known as the Horticul- 
tural Trades Association met to consider a 


formal plan for reconstruction of the or- 
organization. 
The proposals of the Joint Reconstruc- 


tion Committee have been approved by the 
Council of the “H. T. A..” 

And the Council has also granted finan- 
cial facilities for bringing the proposals 
prominently to the notice of the trade. 

Direct representation of individual in- 
terests, intimate individual participation in 
the business of the Association, and the 
common-sense division of the trade into 
groups, are the broad principles upon which 
operative machinery is to be established. 

And the objects of the Association are to 
found trade unity of purpose and effort, both 
in relation to actual trade protection and 
future welfare and security. 

The plan that has been accepted for im- 
provides for: 
which 


mediate development 
1. District Committees, 
in area covered according to the number of 


may vary 
members available. 
2. County Group 
of representatives of 
from District Committees. 
3. Central Committee, divided into trade 


comprised 
interest 


Committee, 


each trade 


formed of representative of each 


from County Group Commit- 


groups, 
trade interest 
tees. 

4. Executive Council, 
Trade Groups of the Central Committee: 
Members from the Retail Seed Trade 


elected from the 


t 


Group. 

4 Members from the Wholesale Seed 
Trade Group. 

6 Members from the Retail Nursery- 
men Group. 

4 Members from the Wholesale Nur- 
serymen Group. 

4 Members from the Sundries Trade 
Group. 

5. President, elected from the Executive 


Council. 
All new 
be elected by 
cepting when are 
districts not District 
In such cases, election will be by the 
pro- 


Association will 
Committees, ex- 
made from 


Commit- 


members of the 
the District 
applications 
covered by 

tees. 
County Group 
vince the applicant’s business is situated. 

Each affairs will be dealt 
with by its Groupe of the Central 
Committee. 

Matters affecting all the trade 
represented by the Association will, in the 
first instance, be considered separately by 
all trade groups, and afterwards jointly. 

In the Executive Council will be vested 
the absolute control of finance and the 
authority to appoint the General Secretary 
and Solicitor, but it will have no power to 
veto decisions of trade groups not involving 
financial matters or the constitution of the 
Association. 


Committee in whose 


trade’s own 
Trade 


interests 


Raffia for Fruit-tree Budding—Under ar- 
rangements with the War Office, a limited 
quantity of raffiia has been placed at the 
disposal of the Food Production Depart- 
ment, to be used exclusively for fruit-tree 
budding purposes. ‘Those in need of this 
material should forward at once particulars 
of their requirements to the Food Produc- 
tion Department, 72, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. Applicants should state the num- 
ber ef stocks to be budded, and give an un- 
dertaking that any material allocated will 
be used exclusively for fruit-tree budding. 
Applications can be entertained from actual 
users only, and envelopes should be marked 
“Raffia, Room 89,” in the top left-hand cor- 
ner in order to avoid delay.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, London, England. 
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Cultural Copies 


Spraying Persian Walnuts---New 
Plan For Grafting 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

In the Journal for August 1918 Dr. J. Rus- 
sell Smith refers to the killing of limbs of 
the Persian walnut, so-called English wal- 
nut, by some insect. He asks if the butter- 
nut is the host tree which keeps this in- 
sect on hand. At Stamford, Connecticut, 
some years ago I observed that my young 
English walnuts and Japanese walnuts were 
being attacked very destructively by a lar- 
va, boring in the herbaceous growth of the 
year. Specimens were sent to the Connect- 
icut Agricultural Experiment Station, but 
the exact nature of the larva could not be 
determined. In the following year I kept 
close watch and caught the act 
of laying eggs in the young shoots of these 
walnuts. Dr. W. E. Britton of the Connecti- 
cut Agricultural Experiment Station 
to my place for the purpose of making a 
the subject and found that the 
was Conotrachelus juglandis. He 
series of and 
could be controlled by 
this locality 





weevils in 


came 


study of 
weevil 
conducted a experiments 
found that the 


spraying the young 


pest 
trees in 


early in May and with a second spraying 
early in June. 

His report was published in a pamphlet 
upon the subject. For several years I have 


secured nearly complete immunity by fol- 
lowing the spraying directions planned by 
Dr. Britton. The ordinarily 
belonged in the involucre of the butternut, 
but with the introduction of foreign walnuts 
it changed its habits, and attacked the her- 
trees, and began 
A spray of arsen- 


weevil larva 


baceous growths of these 
to increase enormously. 

ate of lead (one pound to ten dr twelve gal- 
water) proves fatal to the adult 
weevil which feeds upon the young 


lons of 

walnut 

shoots for some days before laying eggs. 
+ + * 

While writing this letter, allow me to take 
which may 
others who 
otherwise. 


occasion to make a suggestion 

be followed experimentally by 

will confirm the observation or 
For many years I have experimented with 
different methods of August budding of wal- 
and hickories but with no great de- 
gree of success. The methods which are 
employed for spring budding did not appear 
well for late summer work when 
we have more time at our disposal. This 
year in late July and early August among 
a number of other experiments I tried the 
plan of putting in not only buds but small 
side grafts of walnuts and hickories and then 
sealing them in like putting up a jar of pre- 
serves with melted paraffin. Melted paraffin 


nuts 


to serve 


is more “searching” than melted grafting 
wax because of its molecular construction 
and remarkable responsetocapillarity. It 


instantly permeates every crevice in connec- 
tion with the bud or graft in such a way that 
no room is left for the collection of sap 
which might ferment. It adheres to a bud 
or to a whole side graft in a thin coating 
which allows light to penetrate freely but 
which prevents evaporation of moisture 
which would allow the bud or graft to dry 
out before union of the wound had occurred. 
It averts any shock that may be caused by 
change from negative to positive sap pres- 
sure. 

This is the first time that I have experi- 
mented in this way with paraffin and if the 
results prove out practically in accordance 
with observations a wholly new method is 
at hand, not only for late summer work but 
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perhaps also for spring work; a method that 
would revolutionize the whole subject of 
budding and grafting. 

In addition to protection while allowing 
light to reach the buds and grafts, paraffin 
contracts firmly upon passing from liquid 
to a solid state and binds the bud or graft 
still more firmly to the stock than it has 
been held by binding material. It is now a 
month since my first buds and grafts of wal- 
nut and hickory were put in by this method 
and through the transparent paraffin coat 
ing one may see them all beautifully bright 
and living. Some which were removed for 
purpose of examination were finely re- 
paired with callus. Even the great big top 
buds of the hickory which I have usually 
discarded even for spring grafting have re- 
mained bright and have conducted repair 
up to the date of writing (about a month) 
under their paraffin coating. 

It now remains to be seen if these buds 
and side grafts will stand the winter. Some 
of the buds and side grafts, of the walnut in 
particular, of very immature tender 
green growth, the sort which always died 
when applied according to my former 
methods. Everyone of these under the par- 
affin seem not only to be bright green, but 
to be lignifying promptly, just as if it had 
remained on the original shoot. 

In scientific work one would not be ex- 
pected to make such preliminary report up- 
on an experimental method until the final 
test of sprouting of the buds or grafts next 
year, but I am so delighted with the present 
appearance of things that a whole year 
may be saved for some men who might wish 
to try the same exepriment. 

The paraffin may be melted in 
any sort of container carried in a pot with 
some burning charcoal. It may be applied 
with an ordinary small paint brush. I had 
some fears that paraffin which had reached 
the boiling point might scald some of the 
buds or side grafts and have uusally tried 
to keep it slightly past the melting point 
but this cannot always be well arranged 
and when the paraffin was at the boiling 
point I simply waved the brush back and 
forth for a second before applying it to the 
graft. None of these appear to have been 
scalded. 


were 


almost 


ROBERT T. MORRIS, M. D. 
616 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Aug. 30, 1918. 


After 20 years of experiment, the tangelo, 
a new fruit with the good points of both the 
tangerine and grapefruit, is on the market. 
Florida and East Coast hotels are now serv- 
ing this fruit as a special novelty, and jaded 
epicureans speak favorably of the latest 
fashion in breakfast appetizers, according 
to press dispatches. 





EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


If you need Everbearing strawberry plants to fill 
spring orders or wish to increase your planting in 
nurseries, we can supply you with genuine PRO- 
GRESSIVE FEverbearing plants, guaranteed to be 
TRUE TO NAME and handled so as to reach you in 
best of growing condition. Write for prices. 

We have been growing and breeding the Everbear- 
ing strawberries for the past eight years and have 
many new varieties in our experimental grounds 
not yet for sale. We invite a personal 7isit to our 
vrounds during fruiting season, preferably during 
August or September. The latch string is always 
ont. THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY. 


Drawer 102, Osage, lowa 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMEN: 
To Get Your Share 
of the Peony Profits 


must have the Peonies Use Pennant 
Peonies for your retail trade, to stock 


You 
Brand 


up and to complete your assortment They 
are good strong divisions, well grown to 
please, yet prices are reasonable There's 
money in the flowers, too And every year's 
delay is a year's profits lost Here is part of 
the list 

PENNANT BRAND PEONIES Doz 100 
Candidissima; good early white..$1.50 $12.00 
Couronne D'Or; good late white. 3.00 20.00 
Delicatissima; shell pink 2.00 15.00 
Dr. Bretonneau; silvery pink.. 1.75 15.00 
Duchess d’Orleans; soft pink.. 1.50 10.00 


Duchesse de Nemours; ivory whte 1.50 11.00 


Edulis superba; good early pink. 1.50 10.00 
Floral Treasure; shell pink.... 2.00 15.00 
Mad. Calot; blush becoming white 2.00 15.00 
Mad. de Verneville; fine early wht. 1.50 11.00 
Queen Emma; pink; money maker 3.00 25.00 
Zoe Calot; large Enchantress pink 2.00 15.00 
Pennant Mixed; a fine mixture 1.25 9.00 

Send for complete descriptive list Even if 


not ready to buy now have us put you on the 
mailing list for our next bulletin It will tell 
why we think it will pay to plant Peonies 
now for the “after the war” demand 


XIE. NURSERIES 
EONY FIELDS 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 


EVERGREENS 
ARBOR VITAE 
JUNIPER 
RETINOSPORA 


PINES 

SPRUCE 

TAXUS 

KALMIAS 

RHODODENDRONS 
Choice lot trequently transplanted 


Ww. B. COLE 
Painesville, 













Ohio 





E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
ESTABLISHED 1870 

Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. 
grown plants in quantity. 


Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting: 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Fine room 


Compass Cherry. 
trees. 


Shade Trees. 
Price right. 


Fine Blocks. Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 
greens grown especially for Landscape 
work. 


Large supply of one year 


Fine assortment, all sizes. 





LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 


Ussy and Orleans France 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL STOCKS 
Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 


51 Barclay Street, or P. 0. Box 752 
NEW YORK 





When writing to advertisers just mention 
American Nurseryman. 





LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CoO., 
DERRY, N. H. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


September 15, 1918 


National and Northern Nut Associations To Meet 


As previously announced, the National 
Nut Growers Association, President B. W. 
Stone, Thomasville, Ga., and the Northern 
Nut Growers Association, President W. C. 
Reed, Vincennes, Ind., will meet in joint 
convention in Albany, Ga., Oct. 30th-Nov. Ist. 

During the absence of Secretary A. S. 
Perry of the National Association, who is 
in France in Y. M. C. A. work, W. W. .Bas- 


sett, Monticello, Fla., will serve as Secre- 
tary. 

The following information has_ been 
issued: 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
1. Come to Albany, Ga., Oct. 30th, 31si 


and Nov. Ist, to attend a joint meeting of 
the National and Northern Nut Growers’ 
Associations, 


2. It will be a conference of expert nut 
growers which you can’t afford to miss. 

3. Dr. Morris, Dr. Kellogg and other 
northern nut growers have promised us the 
benefit of their presence and great store of 
nut knowledge. 

4. You will have a chance to see several 
times more pecan groves than in any other 
section of the United States. A chance to 
observe pecans of all ages, sizes and kinds 
under different modes of cultivation. 

5. The largest and most complete exhibit 
ever made of all Northern varieties as well 
as Southern varieties, is planned for this oc- 
casion, not excepting even the expositions. 

6. The problem of gathering the nuts un- 
der strenuous labor conditions will most 
likely be solved by a practical nut harvest- 
er, now built to be exhibited and tested at 
this meeting. A unique machine. 

7. Successful machines for 
grading and cracking nuts by 
be in operation. Also nut-cracking 
chines of modern make. 

8. A free auto drive, to all who wear the 
badge, through a modern forest of pecan 
groves, will bring you on day to 
the nuttiest barbecue the nut growers have 
ever relished. 

9. How can you afford to miss this most 
intensely interesting, practical, scientific 
and profitable convention of Nut Growers? 

10. It behooves us as patriotic citizens, 
under present war conditions, to give thor- 
ough consideration to an industry which is 
great importance as the pecan in- 


cleaning, 
power will 
ma- 


the last 


of as 
dustry. 

Send your remittance of $2.00, to Mr. W. 
W. Bassett of Monticello, Fla., at once. 

11. Make your plans at once to hear the 
following subjects and speakers: 

SUBJECTS 

1. Notes on increasing range of nut bear- 
ing trees. 

2. Is the United States the only country 
for profitable pecan culture? 
3. Possibilities of meat 
connection with Nut Culture. 

5 Relation of nuts to other staple foods 
after the world war. 
6. Best cultivation 
bearing pecan groves. 
7. Report on varieties of pecans, giving 
latest developments in the different sections. 


production in 


and management for 


8. Georgia Fruit Exchange, past and 
present. 

9. Report of Committee on Grades and 
Standards. 


10. Markets and Marketing for Nuts. 

11. Reports of Committee on State and 
Federal Aid. 

12. Growing of seedlings vs. budded nuis 
in Texas. 


the de- 
Now 


13. The demand has exceeded 
velopment of seedling nuts in Texas. 
What? 

14. Possibilities of 
United States. 

15. Pecan insects. 

16. Notes on pecan 
renness of some pecan trees. 

17. Best methods of growing Japan wal- 
nuts and butternuts. 

18. Northern vs. Southern nut culture. 
Adaptability of the Carolinas for nut grow- 


chestunts in the 


irrigation and _ bar- 


ing. 

19. Rosette. 
cate. 

20. Results of my several years observa- 
tion of nut culture in the South. 

SPEAKERS 

Dr. Robert T. Morris, E. A. Riehl, W. C. 

Bixby, W. N. Hutt, John B. Wiggins, J. Rus- 


Reports of plans to eradi- 

















W. W. BASSETT, Monticello, Fla. 
Secy. Pro. Tem., National Nut Growers Assn. 


Kellogg, R. B. Smail, 
Patterson, Gov. 
E. C. But- 


sell Smith, Dr. J. H. 
C. P. Close, C. A. Reed, J. M. 
Hugh Dorsey, S. M. McMurran, 


terfield, Judge Charles L. Edwards, Prof. J. 


Kyle, W. M. Davidson, H. W. Smithwick, B. 
Szymoniak, J. B. Gill, D. C. Turnipseed, H. 
K. Miller, Theo. Bechtel, Jas. D. Evans, W. 
P. Bullard and others. 





Missouri Pecan Crop 


n re 50, aring pecé bes j 
There 90,000 bearin in trees in 


Missouri, averaging 18 pounds per year. A 


are 


few trees are cut out each year, while in 


the south portion of the Lower Mississippi 


District new wild trees are brought in by 


clearing out the timber and in Pemiscot 


county groves of cultivated varieties have 


been set out. More care and attention is 
being paid in Missouri to bearing pecan 
trees than formerly. Crop outlook now is 
11.7 pounds per tree or a total of 585,000 
pounds in this state. 
Secretary Sizemore can 
men who are members of the A. 
limited supply of shingle tow. 


direct nursery- 
A. N. toa 


A Government Questionnaire 


The following inquiry for nut information 
yas sent to a large list of persons in all 
parts of the country last month by the Nut 
Culturist, C. A. Reed of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture: 

Dear Sir:—For the guidance of the de 
partment workers in connection with the 
Northern nut growing industry, the infor- 
mation afforded by answers to the following 
questions is very much desired, therefore, 
a full and prompt reply will be very much 
appreciated. The asked have 
reference to nut bearing trees, either wild 
or planted, and not to forest trees which are 
handled for timber purposes only. 

1. What kind of nut trees, and how many 
of each kind have you planted for purposes 
of nut production? 

2. Give the name of the 
which your trees were obtained or if seeds 


questions 


nursery from 
were planted give the source. 

3. In year or 
have such plantings been made? 

4. If trees were planted did you use seed- 
lings, budded or grafted stock? 

5. What varieties have you in 
What varieties have you not in bearing?? 

6. How long after planting did your trees 
of the different kinds and varieties begin to 


what years (approximate) 


bearing? 


bear? 

7. Have your trees of any kind or variety 
yet borne important or regular crops? If 
so, please name the kinds and give age of 
trees, approximate yields for each kind. 

8. Have the returns from your trees been 
such that you would consider large plant- 
ings advisable in comparison with oher fruit 
or farm crops common in your section? 

9. Have you any trees of native black wal- 
nut, butternut, hickory nut, chestnut, pecan, 
or beechnut, or hazel bushes, which bear 
nuts of such superiority over the average 
of their kind as to be worthy of special at- 
tention? 

10. Have you any planted seedling trees 
of Persian (English) walnut, Japanese wal- 
nut, or other kind which you consider as 
being worthy of attention? 

11. Have any of your trees been seriously 
subject to injury by insect, pest, fungus dis- 
ease or severe weather? If so, please des- 
cribe such injury. 

12. Will you kindly give the names and 
addresses of others, with whom you are ac- 
quainted as having grown one or more 
kinds of nut trees for purposes of nut pro- 
duction? 

Your assistance in providing information 
in answer to the above questions will be of 
great value to this office. A 
complied data so gathered will be sent you 
If we can be of ser- 
with 


copy of the 


as soon as available. 
vice to you in connection 
lating to the work of this office, advise us. 
C. A. REED, Nut Culturist. 
Db. C. 


matters re- 


Washington, 

Number of Plants in a Given Space —Here 
is given a short cut which I have worked 
out for figuring how many plants a given 
number of inches apart go into a cold frame 
6 ft Rule: Divide the number 12 by 
the distance in inch at which the plants 
are to be set, square the quotient and multi- 
ply by 18. Examples: Suppose the plants 
are to be set 3 in. apart. Then, 12 divided 
by 3 equals 4, 4 squared equals 16, and 
16x 18 equals 288. Ans. Or say they are 
to be 9 inches apart, then 12 9 equals 4/3, 
squared equals 16/9; multiply this by 18, 
and the answer will be 32.—James A. UIl- 
man in Rural New Yorker. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Say you saw it in 
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FOR A GENERAL NUT SURVEY AND ACTIVE NUT PROJECTS 


Nut Crops Must Become a Chief Source of Food---Great Commercial Results Are Possible 
With Native or Exotic Nuts In the Northern States---Institutions Urged to Co-operate 


To Commissioners of Agriculture, Directors of Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, State Horticulturists and Others: 

The Northern Nut Growers’ Association at its annual conven- 
tion at Stamford, Ct., on September 5 and 6, 1917, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

That the secretary be empowered to write officially to the direc- 
tors of the experiment stations in the 2ifferent states asking that 
a nut survey be made of these states, and that nut projects be 
entered upon, especially the testing of the varieties that have been 
found in the various states. 

THE ASSOCIATION This association was founded in 1910 for 
AND iTS OBJECTS “The promotion of interest in nut producing 
plants, their products and their culture.” 

Among the chief objects of its efforts have been: 

1. Public education on the value of nuts as food and the import 
ance of nut growing 


2. Discovery and propagation of valuable nut trees. 

3. Testing varieties and the establishment of experimental plant 
ings. 

NEED FOR Much has been done but it becomes more and 


CO-OPERATION more evident that for great and speedy results, 
such as the association believes of great import- 
ance in the welfare and economic development of the country, 
active co-operation by experiment stations and other agricultural 
institutions is necessary. 
FOOD VALUE The very high value of the nut as a source of pro- 
OF NUTS tein, fat and starch entitles it to a higher plane of 
usefulness than as a dessert delicacy or a con- 
fection only. It must become a chief source of food. It is; moreover, 
the most valuable crop produced by trees, and tree crops consti- 
tute a permanent form of agriculture from which we shall come to 
get more and more of our food. 
IMPORTATIONS The increasing recognition of the value of the 
nut is shown by the fact that importations of 
nuts and nut products in the fiscal year 1917 were valued at nearly 
thirty-three millions of dollars, ranking fifth in value among food 
importations, and having increased from a valuation of about six 
million dollars in 1905. Contrast with these figures the valuation 
of our export of nuts in 1917, excluding peanuts, amounting to about 
$400,000. 
DEVELOPMENT The Old World developed by unsystematic 
OF VARIETIES human selection during hundreds or thousands 
of vears its walnuts, filberts and chestnuts from 
wild nuts no better than our own. The pecan in the South 
is an example of what can be done by systematic human effort in 
getting similar results in a few years. The great commercial de- 
velopment of the native southern pecan is a familiar fact in horti- 
cultural history. The development of the walnut, almond and fil- 
bert industries on the Pacific Coast is even more familiar. The 
Bureau of Crop Estimates states that the value of the pecan crop, 
including the wild nuts, now approaches the value of the walnut 
crop 
COMMERCIAL Practically no commercial results have yet been 
POSSIBILITIES attained with any native or exotic nuts in the 
northeastern United States. And yet, as this as- 
sociation has fully shown, great results are possible. The work 
has actually been begun by this association and has reached a point 
where it must be more widely undertaken by our public, perpetu- 
ated institutions and no longer rest only in the hands of private 
and mortal individuals. 

We have the native nuts awaiting discovery, propagation and 
perpetuation. The time is here, the need is urgent, the trees are 
going. What if the Stuart, Schley, Frotscher, or Van I man trees 
of the South had died unpropagated as ours are dying now! 
IMMEDIATE Nut surveys should be instituted by the agricultural 
NEEDS officials and experimental plantings made. Pennsyl- 

vania has already made a survey of the English wal- 
nut trees of that state and discovered upward of 4,000. North Caro- 
lina has made a pecan survey and, under the enthusiastic direction 
of Prof. W. N. Hutt, President of the American Horticultural 
Society, and Vice-President of this association, has made a number 
of experimental plantings which are already giving commercial 


returns. 
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THE HICKORIES 

America has a monopoly on the hickories. Hicoria pecan has al- 
ready come into its own in the southern states, but elsewhere the 
hickories await the development they deserve. The pecan of the 
Indiana district rivals, or surpasses, the southern pecan in all but 
size and is native as far north as central Iowa. Unquestionably 
its present limits can be greatly extended. The Shagbark hickory 
nut is native in every eastern state and no one who lives in any of 
them needs to be told its excellence when at its best. That 
best must be made the rule by testing and propagation. It may 
rival the pecan. There are splendid possibilities in the great 
western shellbark, H. laciniosa, and possibilities in some of the 
other hickories. There are valuable natural hybrid hickories and 
the possibilities of intentionally produced hybrids are unlimited. 
THE WALNUTS 

Juglans regia, the English or Persian walnut, has been grow: 
ing here and bearing good crops of good nuts for a hundred years. 
Thousands of these trees have been located in Pennsylvania and 
hundreds are found in Canada and the states around the Great 
Lakes. Between are hundreds of other trees scattered over almost 
ill the eastern states. The best, hardiest and most productive of 
these should be determined, propagated and testing orchards 
started. 

Of our common black walnut easy cracking and mild flavored 
varieties will someday be grown in great orchards for an abundant 
supply of cheap and highly nutritious food for the masses. We are 
already propagating good varieties of this hardy and widely dis- 
tributed nut though we know that better ones are sure to be dis- 
covered. The timber possibilities of this nut tree deserve sep- 
arate investigation. 

The butternut has special merit as a nut of high quality, but no 
varieties of great value have yet been introduced. But such varie- 
ties will be found. 

The Japanese walnuts have special value for hardiness, rapid 
growth, early bearing and almost tropical foliage. There are no 
named varieties in this country but there is great range in the 
nut characteristics and some of them are valuable. 

THE CHESTNUTS 

These nuts present a. great field for the establishment of com 
mercial orchards beyond the range of the native tree and its fatal 
blight. To replace our native nuts and trees we must hasten the 
development of the resistant chinkapin and its hybrids and other 
blight resistant forms of chestnut for fruit and for reforestation 
THE FILBERT 

No nut offers greater possibilities, in many ways, than does the 
filbert, now that methods of blight control have been demonstrated 
Very hardy, early bearing, prolific, the ideal nut for quick results 
its chief need now is variety testing. 
fFHE PINES 

Some of the pines, that furnish the chief food for whole tribes 
of people, are hardy or half bardy in the East, are adapted to land 
not suited to ordinary crops and deserve careful testing. 

There are other nuts with possibilities but enough have been 
enumerated to show their :mportance and the need for immediate 
work in their development. 

CONCLUSION 

In inditing this letter the Northern Nut Growers’ Associatiow 
believes that it knows what it is talking about. It hopes that the 
matter urged upon your attention will not be dismissed with the rea- 
sons sometimes given, overwork, no appropriation, too specialized 
and no one knows anything about it. 

Now is a time when a method of greatly increasing for the 
future our supply of proteid, fatty and carbohydrate food, advo 
cated by a body of serious and scientific men, who themselves have 
given years 0: work to it, deserves the serious attention of the pub- 
lic officials whom they address. 

The united and individual co-operation of this association may 
always be counted on, and in its annual reports of the past seven 
years, and in its official organ, the American Nut Journal, may be 
found that general and technical information the lack of which has 
heretofore sometimes been given as a reason for inaction. 


WILLIAM C. DEMING, Former Secretary, 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association. 
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E HAVE sold to Nurserymen and Horticulturists many sets of this Monarch of Horticultural Literature. It 
is the standard publication of the kind and should be in the library of every progressive horticulturist. Asa 
reference book it is unexcelled. Six volumes, large quarto; 3600 pages; 24 full page plates; 96 sepia half-tone 
engravings; more than 4000 text engravings; 5000 collaborators; approximately 4000 genera, 15000 species and 
40,000 plant names 
Write for 16-page prospectus containing description and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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American Nursery Trade Directory 


Listing the Nurserymen of the United States, Canada and Europe, with their addresses. Also 
the shipping laws regulating transportation of Nursery Stock in the Unien and Canada, Federal 
Horticultural Board regulation regarding importations, statistical matter concerning the Nursery 
Business, and Horticultural Organizations, national, district and state. Alphabetically arranged. 

Indexed for ready reference 
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nn ORIGINAL AND ONLY EXCLUSIVE en 

American Fruits Pub. Co., Inc. Page, 2 1-2x6 inches - $12.00 2 

SP Rigte erect NURSERY DIRECTORY PUBLISHED —"*!" Pats 2 1-2x3 inches - 6.00 
ROCHESTER, N. Y Quarter Page, 21-2x11-2 - 3.00 


Issued Biennially with Supplement. 1917-1918 Edition Now Ready 
PRICE: POSTPAID ONE DOLLAR 


After experience with other lists of Nurserymen, anyone in the trade or allied interests will wel- 
come a comprehensive Directory of the Nursery business, based upon official sources and brought 4 
down to date. This is the only exclusive Nursery Directory published. Besides its authentic lists 
of names of Nurserymen of the United States, Canada and Europe, and the shipping laws of every 3 


State, it gives valuable horticultural statistics and trade information. , 


American Fruits Publishing Company, Inc. 


39 State Street ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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